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I.  INTRODUCTION   TO   STUDIES   IN   MODERN    IRISH    (The   Educational 

Company  of  Ireland,  1921). 

SOME  OPINIONS. 

'  By  the  time  the  end  of  the  book  is  reached  the  student  has  covered 
a  course  that  should  enable  him  to  read  with  case  any  work  in  Modern 
Irish  and  to  write  and  speak  the  language  fairly  well." — (Waterford 
News). 

"  A  most  important  addition  to  Father  O  Nolan's  previously  published 
works  on  Irish,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  text  books  for  the 
study  of  Irish." — (Waterford  News). 

"  A  brilliant  attempt  at  combining  the  direct  method  with  formal 
composition.  The  author  very  properly  eschews  formal  grammar, 
and  his  notes  on  "  Method  and  Grammar  "  appended  to  the  various 
lessons  are  invaluable/ 

"  Certain  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  teaching  of  Irish,  spoken  and 
written.  .  .  ." — T.  J.  BURKE,  in  The  Irish  School  Weekly. 
i 

II.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  IRISH,  PART  I.  (The  Educational  Company  of 

Ireland,  1919).     SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED,  1920. 

"  I  have  read  your  book  with  much  pleasure,  and  beg  you  to  accept 
my  best  congratulations  for  having  written  the  first  penetrating  treatise 
on  Modern  Irish  Grammar.  That  is  the  book  that  we  all  wanted 
most  badly." — JULIUS  POKORNY,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Vienna),  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Berlin ;  Editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische 
Philologie. 

"  It  cannot  fail  to  well  repay  any  study  expended  on  it,  and  we  are 
confident  that  its  influence  will  be  speadily  signalised  by  a  large  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  accurate  speakers  and  writers  of  Irish." — T.  de  B. 
in  The  Irish  School  Weekly. 

"  Here  is  a  book  that  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  earnest 
students  of  Irish,  and  will  provide  the  teacher  with  material  that 
hitherto  has  been  wanting." — "  P  "  in  Nationality. 

toeifAft  AS  ftnl  le  peAbAf  tnott  A  -out  Aft  tAbAftt  -j  Aft  fgpiobA-o 
TIA  ^Ae-oilge,  mA|t  leAt)At»  if  GAD  e  A  cAifitJeoi-o  50  mop  -oo'rs  ce 
Iei5f.ro  e,  pe  'CA  5Aex>il5  ITIAIC  A  bcic  CGATIA  Aij^e,  no  gAti  A  beic." — 
C.  6.  M.  in  "  fAinne  AH  tAe." 

"  These  studies  .  .  .  form  absolutely  the  best  treatise  on  Modern 
Irish  that  has  yet  appeared." — "  L.  6.  R."  in  Irish  Independent. 

"  His  treatment  of  the  verb  if  is  a  most  valuable  piece  of  research 
work  .  .  By  his  thorough  investigation  of  this  one  aspect  of 
Irish  construction  alone  (the  verb  if),  Father  O  Nolan  has  made  all 
students  and  writers  of  Irish  his  debtor,  for  he  has  provided  them  with 
a  logical  explanation  for  all  the  various  usages  of  this  most  complicated 
verb."-  '  S.  O.  C."  in  The  Freeman's  Journal 

"  This  invaluable  book  will  demonstrate  to  all  competent  readers 
that  Irish  as  a  basis  of  education  will  be  the  most  valuable  engine  for 
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mind-forming  that  our  education  can  find  ...  In  this  book  modern 
Irish  begins  to  receive  that  scientific  treatment  it  has  long  needed 
and  it  is  at  last  treated  in  a  way  that  brings  out  its  dignity  as  a  highly 
philosophic  language  and  priceless  literary  medium  and  educational 
instrument." — "  A.  de  B."  in  The  Sunday  Independent. 

"  For  those  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  Irish 
language  these  studies  are  simply  a  necessity.  To  all  such  our  advice 
is  :  Get  this  book,  study  it,  master  it."-  "  J.  R."  in  Studies. 

"  The  chapter  on  the  verb  if  is  undoubtedly  the  most  elucidating 
and  informative  discussion  yet  published." — The  Evening  Herald. 

III.  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  IN  "  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  IRISH,"  PART  I 

(The  Educational  Company  of  Ireland,  1920). 

IV.  STUDIES    IN    MODERN    IRISH,     PART    II. — CONTINUOUS    PROSE 
COMPOSITION  (The  Educational  Company  of  Ireland,  1920). 

"  1f      lOngAttCAC      ATI       CtJflATn      ACA     "OetltlCA     Ag     AH       -ACAIjt    5eAtt°1"° 

6  TitiAtAAin  *oe  critnnneAr*  CAinnce  "|  "oe  cojtA  CAinnce  TIA  n>OeAjvunAc." 
"  txij  mAC  Cein  "  in  The  Cork  Examiner.  , 

"  Father  O  Nolan  proves  that,  as  a  literary  language,  Irish  is  as  full 
of  vitality  and  splendour  as  any  in  the  world." — The  Herald. 

"  He  has  taken  some  of  the  most  noted  passages  in  the  English 
language,  and  not  only  guided  the  student  along  the  best  lines,  but 
has  given  his  own  rendering,  which  is,  in  some  cases,  remarkable  and 
ingenious . ' ' — Ibid. 

"  We  unreservedly  recommend  a  perusal  of  this  work  to  teachers 
of  Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  and  of  University  classes." — The  Irish 
School  Weekly. 

"  Ni  havain  go  bhfuil  an  Ghaedhilg  go  h-ana-mhaith  ar  fad,  ach  ta 
miniu  i  dteannta  gach  piosa  ar  canahaobh  gur  mar  seo  agus  nach  mar 
siud  a  haistrightar  an  rud  so  agus  an  rud  ud." — "  L.  6.  R."  in  The  Irish 
Independent. 

"  Ba  choir  do  gach  scribhneoir  Gaedhilge  stuidear  a  dheanamh  air, 
pe  acu  sa  Ghaedhealtacht  no  sa  Ghalldacht  a  rugadh,  agus  a  togad 
e." — TADHG  O  CIANAIN. 

V.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  IRISH,  PART  III.  CONTINUOUS  PROSE  COMPO- 

SITION (The  Educational  Company  of  Ireland,  1921). 

"  A  worthy  compeer  to  the  previous  volumes." — Evening  Herald. 

"  Shakespeare,  Newman,  Hardy,  Livy,  Macaulay,  Dante,  Hugo, 
Help,  Plato  and  Scott  are  translated  with  a  dexterity  that  inspires 
confidence  and  achieves  mastery." — Ibid. 

"  The  value  of  these  '  Studies  '  in  the  present  determined  effort 
to  restore  the  Irish  language  cannot  be  fully  realised." — Ibid. 

"...  translated  into  Irish  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read,  and  a  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  student  to  study  carefully." — Sean  o  Floinii 
in  The  Water  ford  News. 

"  Splendid  Irish  renderings." — Ibid. 

"  Show  the  uses  to  which  the  Irish  language  may  be  put  in  producing 
modern  Irish  literature." — Ibid. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Geoffrey  Keating  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
about  the  year  1570,  and  lived  a?-  late,  at  any  rate, — accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  in  Tubrid,  Co.  Tipperary, — as  1644, 
and  probably  a  few  years  later.  His  position  in  Irish 
literature  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  It  has  been  th?  fashion 
of  a  certain  school  of  modern  thinkers  to  extol  him  as  the 
model,  without  rival,  of  a  sane  and  sensible  prose  style. 
With  this  opinion,  thus  baldly  stated,  we  must  be  content 
to  differ,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  man,  and 
sympathise  with  him  in  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
surmount.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  for  his  time, 
and  with  his  training,  he  accomplished  wonders,  and 
has  deserved  well  of  all  lovers  of  the  Irish  language.  In 
the  present  work  we  have  made  an  honest  effort,  without 
pride  or  prejudice,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  worth,— 
and  his  limitations.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  our  inquiry  is  confined  solely  to  the  linguistic  and 
literary  aspect  of  his  prose  works.  With  his  merits,  or 
demerits,  as  a  historian,  a  divine,  a  spiritual  writer,  an 
apologist,  a  poet,  we  have  here  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
That  he  is  the  "  fons  et  origo  "  of  everything  worthy  of 
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imitation  in  modern  Irish  prose,  is  an  opinion  which  no 
sane  critic  could  entertain.  But  that  his  work  is  of  vast 
importance  for  the  building  up  of  a  solid  structure  of  modern 
prose  can  hardly  be  called  in  question.  He  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  language  possessed  a  vigour  and  vitality 
which  suffered,  in  later  times,  from  the  growing  inroads 
of  English  and  Anglicisation.  For  this  reason  the  student 
of  modern  Irish  prose  cannot  afford  to  neglect  him.  But 
the  more  or  less  archaic  nature  of  his  language,  the  length 
of  his  prose  works,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  some  of 
them  at  a  reasonable  cost,  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
normal  student  perusing  them  with  profit, — if  at  all. 
Furthermore,  where  any  of  his  works  form  texts  for  ex- 
amination purposes,  so  many  questions — apart  from  the 
purely  literary  or  linguistic  ones — demand  the  attention 
of  the  student,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  devote  to  the 
particular  purpose  of  the  present  work  the  time  and  trouble 
which  it  deserves  and  entails.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
motives  which  impelled  us  to  put  in  his  hands  a  work  which, 
while  leaving  him  his  own  opinion  and  point  of  view,  may 
at  any  rate  save  him  much  time  and  labour.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  three  great  prose-works  of  our  author, 
and  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  results  of  our  investi- 
gation, in  such  a  way  as  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  student, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  book  a  useful  work  of 
reference  for  the  general  reader.  It  has  been  thought 
desirable  in  most  cases  to  give  a  translation  of  the  words 
or  passage  quoted,  and  the  arrangement  has  been  designed 
to  facilitate  reference  to  any  particular  point.  In  the 
eocxMjA-S^iAt  An  Aipt^1™  (circ.  1615)  we  quote  from  O'Brien's 
edition  (1898).  Mr.  Jennings  of  Maynooth  prepared  a 
new  edition  of  the  text  some  time  ago  for  his  M.A.  Degree, 
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but  as  this  has  not  been  published,  we  considered  it  more 
convenient  to  refer  to  the  existing  text.  For  Cftf  thojA- 
J^oite  ATI  t)Aif  (circ.  1625)  we  use,  of  course,  Atkinson's 
edition,  imperfect  though  it  is.  For  £ot\Af  peAtM  A^ 
£itAinn  (circ.  1634-1640)  Vols.  4,  8  and  9  of  the  Irish  Texts 
Society's  Publications  have  been  used. 

It  may  be  useful,  at  the  very  beginning,  to  summarise 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case,  and  set  forth  briefly  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  outstanding  merits  and  faults  of  our 
author. 


I.  MERITS. 

A. — When  one  is  suffering  from  the  shocks  of  Bearlachas 
which  are  a  not  infrequent  consequence  of  the  reading  of 
modern  prose,  Keating's  freedom  from  this  fault  is  decidedly 
refreshing.  This  is  certainly  one  of  his  outstanding  merits. 
And  familiarity  with  his  works  will  undoubtedly  beget 
an  abhorrence  of  the  English  "  taint,"  and  a  growing  appreci- 
ation of  the  pure  Irish  idiom. 

B. — Closely  connected  Nvith  above  is  the  preservation 
of  many  important  native  idioms,  which  historical  circum- 
stances have  jeopardised.  Some  of  these  idioms  will  be 
found  under  the  section — "  Pithy,  Peculiar,  etc."  (pp.  42-53), 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  book. 

C. — Occasionally  Keating  is  particularly  happy  in  the 
way  he  expresses  the  thought  to  be  conveyed.  This, 
perhaps,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  him  personally,  but  to 
that  traditional  system  which,  while  it  hampered  the  de- 
velopment of  individuality,  at  the  same  time  fostered  the 
natural  outlook  of  man  on  the  world,  and  crystallised 
the  expression  of  that  outlook  in  the  current  language 
of  his  time.  Some  examples  will  be  found  under  the 
heading — "  Pithy,  Peculiar,  etc."  (pp.  42-53). 
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D. — Keating  is  seen  at  his.  best  in  narrative  passages 
where  a  story  is  to  be  told  with  all  the  abandon  of  the  story- 
teller,— where  imagination  is  of  more  value  than  the  naked 
truth.  The  fact  is,  apparently,  that  Keating  was  more 
of  a  poet  than  a  prose-writer.  And  so  it  is  that  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  prose,  from,  a  purely  literary  point 
of  view,  are  those  in  which  he  looses  the  reins  of  imagination 
and  gives  us,  instead  of  the  bald  truth,  a  splendid  fabula, — 
sometimes  "  splendide  mendax."  Examples  of  this  are: — 

i°.  The  story  of 'Gaedheal  and  the  serpent  (F.F.  Bk.  I., 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  18).  2°.  The  story  of  Caicher  and  the  mer- 
maids (Ibid.  34) .  3°.  The  story  of  Icth  and  Clann  Chearmada 
(Ibid.  54).  4°.  The  Meeting  of  the  Milesians  with  Banbha, 
Fodla  and  Eire  (Ibid.  82-84).  5°-  The  Meeting  of  fiireamhon 
and  the  Cruithnigh  (Ibid.  112-114).  °°-  The  dcings  of 
UiSeA^nrtiAf  (Ibid.  122).  7°.  The  account  of  the  building 
of  eAfhAin  triAC4  (Ibid.  154-156).  8°.  The  story  about 
CAOI  mt)-peA5  and  LAojAipe  toj\c,  and  the  story  of 
(Ibid.  160-166).  9°.  The  tale  of  tAt>tUit>  loin^r-e^C 
(truon)  and  his  hair-cutting  (Ibid.  172-174).  10°.  The 
story  of  T)eip'oj\e  (Ibid.  190-192).  11°.  Ce^c  TTUc  TH^jAC 
and  the  death  of  ConCtit>A|\  true  tle-df-A  (Ibid.  200-202). 
12°.  t)e<acu  and  COHAU  Ce^ti^c  (Ibid.  206-208).  13°.  The 
death  of  Queen  trie^-oft  (Ibid.  212).  14°.  The  battle  of 
xNonAC  TTUCA  (Ibid.  216).  15°.  CucuLAirin  slays  his  own 
son,  ConLAOc  (216-218).  16°.  The  death  of  CU^AOI  YrUc 
•O^e  (222-226).  17°.  The  rising  of  the  AtACtu^tA  (Ibid. 
238-240).  18°.  The  Banquet-hall  of  Tara,  and  the  order 
of  the  feast  (250-252).  19°.  The  origin  of  the  "  Leinster 
Tribute  "  (254).  20°.  The  Birth  of  PACAI-O  muateAtAn 
(272-274).  21°.  Origin  of  the  name  Oitilt  Otom  (280- 
282).  22°.  The  Curing  of  CA-OS  TtUc  C6in  (292-294).  23°. 
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£ACCAC'S  dream  (298-300).  24°.  Coj\mAC  ITUc  AIJAC  and 
Citne  OltAriTOA  (300-304).  25°.  Description  of  the  piAnn 
(326-328).  26°.  The  ten  conditions  requisite  for  member- 
ship of  the  £iAnn  (332-334).  27°.  The  story  of  pteAt  and 
£lAit|\i  (338-342).  28°.  The  ten  officers  of  the  High-King 
of  Ireland  (342).  29°.  Druidical  doings  (348-350).  30°. 
t)f\AnT)UD  and  Ao'OAn  (410). 

These  are  soma  of  the  oases,  so  to  speak,  in  the  desert 
dulness  of  the  Foras  Feasa.  On  such  passages  Keating's 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  literary  Irish  will  mainly  rest. 
In  his  ether  prose-wcrks. — notably  the  Uju  thof-j-Aoite 
An  t)Aif — he  had  more  opportunity  of  displaying  his  literary 
quality.  We  shall  give  one  example,  from  TBB.,  of  the 
heights  of  eloquence  to  which  he  occasionally  rises  :— 
(TBB.  34).  lonnuf  nAC  peAf  "0610  CA  nuAij\  no  CA  nAtn'fAn 
to  no  'f^11  oi'OCe,  AJ\  cumn  no  AJV  C|\A1$,  A|\  cnoc  no  &^  coitt, 
no  int)ijf5At),  1  m^ij  no  1  mtj^,  1  mbiAt)  no  1  nT>i$, 
no  1  n-uifge,  no  m-A|\m,  te^srhAf  T)6io  "D'-A  nT)iou- 

t)'otc  -j  T>'eA5CoriaAnn 
fin  T>O  >6eif>oin  Ag  T)IA  pem 
l\oinie,  guf  pu  teif  "oiuicAt)  t>o,  -j  A  feAnAt)  nAC  IIATO 
pem  CAim5,  AfhAil  leA$CA|\,  SAp.  I.  13,  "  ni  r»e  T)IA  -oo 
f>mne  A::  t»Af." 


II.  FAULTS. 

A. — Keating  is  guilty  of  the  all  too  common  fault 
of  the  accumulation  of  unnecessary  adjectives.  Lapses 
of  this  kind  are  found  sporadically  through  all  his  works, 
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and  are  especially  noticeable  in  those  longer  passages  where 
he  gives  himself  up  to  an  orgy  of  alliteration. 

B. — Repetitions,  unnecessary,  and  without  regard  to 
elegance,  are  a  frequent  feature  of  his  style,  especially  in 
the  Foras  Feasa. — (See  Imperfections,  pp.  62-69) . 

C. — He  labours  under  the  common  fault  of  artificiality. 
Priest  and  Dcctor  cf  Divinity  as  he  was,  he  was  often  devoid 
of  that  insouciance  and  naturalness  which  are  the  chief 
charm  of  the  literateur.  In  going  through  his  works  we 
grow  tired  of  such  things  as — 1f  moi-oe  if  lontuigte  .  .  .  .  ; 
if  tn6iT>e  if  mC|\ei>ote  .  .  .  which  occur  ad  nauseam  in  every 
one  of  his  productions.  One  cannot  help  comparing  this 
sameness  and  stolidity  with  the  breeziness  and  boldness 
of  the  late  Canon  O'Leary.  Keating's  artificiality  is  not 
that  which  we  associate  with  the  conscious  stylist.  It  is 
not  art,  but  the  absence  of  art.  Indeed  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  our  author  had  no  conception  of  style  at 
all.  He  wrote  naturally,  in  the  sense  that  he  was  steeped 
in  the  literary  fashion  of  his  day, — a  fashion  which  un- 
fortunately was  too  full  of  dry  formalism. 

D. — Long  and  involved  periods  only  too  often  offend 
the  taste,  and  try  the  temper  of  the  reader.  Here,  perhaps, 
we  see  the  scholar  get  the  better  of  the  man.  If  Keating 
is  singularly  free  from  Bearlachas,  he  suffers  at  the  same 
time  from  what  we  may  call  super -Latinism.  Latin  lends 
itself — in  the  hands  of  a  real  master — to  the  periodic  con- 
struction ;  Cicero  and  Livy  are  sufficient  evidence  of  that. 
But  Keating  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  that  with 
Irish  it  is  different, — or  at  least  was  different  for  him.  When 
he  does  embark  on  a  long  '  periodic  '  voyage,  his  fondness 
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for  repetition,   and  his  lack  of  the   quality  of  objectivism, 
lead  him  frequently  to  linguistic  shipwreck. 

E. — His  over-fondness  for  alliteration, — the  effect, 
perhaps,  of  a  poetic  temperament, — palls  eventually  on 
the  reader.  And  this  is  a  fault  which  seems  to  have  grown 
upon  him  with  the  advance  of  years.  His  6ocAi|\-S5iAt 
An  AipjMnn  is  comparatively  free  from  excessive  use  of 
this  '  artful  aid.'  But  in  his  other  works  there  are  times 
when  we  envisage  him  as  obsessed  by  the  alphabet,  and 
utterly  careless  of  "  noumena."  Cf.  TBB.  64, — lormuf 
5tijVAt>  rn6iT>e  .  .  .  where  we  have  a  long  paragraph  (15 
lines  of  the  printed  text)  which  is  one  determined  series 
of  alliterating  vowels  and  consonants,  tumbling  over  one 
another  in  a  grand  crescendo  of  artificiality.  At  other  times 
the  alliteration  is  true  to  nature,  and  is  thus  artistically 
effective.  In  the  section  on  Alliteration,  (pp.  69-79)  the 
examples  quoted  are  for  the  most  part  natural  and  grace- 
ful and  pleasant.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
quote  those  lengthy  paragraphs  where  the  excessive  use 
of  alliteration  renders  the  Irish  simply  outre  and  bizarre. 

F. — Underlying  all  these  imperfections  one  senses  the 
too  firm  adhesion  to  a  traditional  literary  form.  It  has 
been  said  of  Keating  that  he  has  risen  superior  to  the  shackles 
of  tradition.  If  he  has,  it  is  merely  in  point  of  language. 
Though  from  the  fully  modern  standpoint  our  author's 
Irish  must  in  great  degree  be  set  down  as  ?rchaic,  still 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  reflects  fairly  well  the  language 
of  his>  own  time.  He  does  net  deliberately — like  some  of 
his  contemporaries — introduce  words  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression, which  even  at  the  time  of  writing  them,  must 
have  been  archaic.  If  we  did  not  know  that  the  Annals 
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of  the  Four  Masters  were  compiled  by  contemporaries  of 
Keating,  the  language  of  that  great  work  would  never 
have  led  us  to  that  conclusion.  But  in  point  of  style  we 
greatly  fear  that  Keating's  work  surfers  much  from  the 
traditional  view-point  and  method.  It  labours,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  under  the  same  weight  of  traditional  forms 
that  characterises  the  output  of  Bardic  poetry.  In  the 
latter,  strict  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  school,  with 
its  rigid  rules,  and  highly  technical  art,  was  almost  de 
rigueur.  Keating's  prose  is  the  product  of  a  similar  out- 
look. Irish  prose  has  suffered  through  the  dominarce 
of  Irish  poetry.  Poetry  should  be  the  nurse  of  prose,  but 
the  natural  order  has  not  been  followed  in  Irish.  In  the 
Foras  Feasa  our  author  sometimes  deviates  from  the  bald 
narrative  of  a  mere  Annalist,  and  gives  us  artistic  pen- 
pictures.  But  these  are  often  too  elaborate,  if  anything, 
in  construction  and  in  colouring,  and  the  general  effect  of 
his  history  is  disappointing.  There  is  but  little  personality 
in  his  style.  It  reflects  the  type  too  much.  Though  his 
vocabulary  is  rich  and  varied  he  seldom  seems  to  do  it  full 
justice.  There  is  an  intolerable  sameness  about  his  writings 
no  matter  what  his  subject-matter  may  be.  We  have  not 
counted  how  many  of  his  paragraphs  begin  with — if  moi-oe 
if  loncui^te,  or  if  moi-oe  if  inctAeit)te,  and  similar  formulae, 
but  we  feel  that  the  sum-total  would  be  dull  and  damning. 

G. — So  many  archaisms  are  found  throughout  his 
writings  that  they  must,  from  th(  modern  point  of  view, 
be  looked  upon  as  a  defect  rather  than  the  ccntrary.  Their 
presence  causes  an  uneven  ness  in  the  fabric  of  his  language, 
which  is  very  disconcerting  to  the  seeker  after  solidity 
and  smoothness  of  texture  in  modern  Irish 
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In  summing  up  our  judgment  upon  his  work  we  must 
not  entirely  forget  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 
much  of  it  was  done.  Under  happier  auspices  he  might- 
he  certainly  could,  and  probably  would — have  done  better 
things.  But  the  woods  and  caves  cf  Tipperary  were  not 
the  ideal  workshop  in  which  a  perfect  prose  could  have  been 
formed.  And  the  aids  to  historical  research  which  he  must 
have  had  in  his  possession  were  oftentimes  a  bar  and  hind- 
rance to  the  formation  of  a  personal  style.  He  seems  to 
have  frequently  copied  out  the  native  records,  with  very 
little  chc.nge,  and  no  attempt  whatever  at  artistic  elabor- 
ation in  the  presentation  of  the  facts.  These  are  points 
which  may,  and  ought  to,  deter  the  destructive  critic. 
And  Keating's  patriotism  is  so  patent  in  the  Foras  Feasa, 
and  his  zeal  and  sincerity  are  sc  obvious  in  his  other  works, 
that  the  iconoclast  trembles  before  such  a  popular  idol. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  such  considerations  must  be 
brushed  aside  if  constructive  criticism  is  to  have  its  innings 
at  all.  As  a  people  it  is  to  be  feared  we  are  too  prone  to 
hero-worship.  In  religion,  in  politics,  in  literature, — even 
in  sport — personality  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to  our  ad- 
miration. But  we  must  efface  the  man,  and  consider  only 
what  he  has  done,  if  greater  things  are  to  be  done  by  the 
men  of  the  present  and  the  future.  This  is  my  apology 
for  whatever  harshness  there  may  seem  to  be  in  my  verdict 
on  Keating's  prose. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  (the  justice  of 
which,  will,  we  hope,  become  evident  as  the  remainder  of 
the  book  is  perused)  we  shall  proceed  to  a  detailed  examina- 
tion  of  his  prose. 
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I.—  OBSOLETE   FORMS    AND   CONSTRUCTIONS. 


An 


U.t).t).  =  Uf\i  t)ioj\-$AOite  An  t)Aif.] 

6.S.  —  32.  —  "oe'n  teAt>Aj\  nA  rnt)j\eiteArhAn,=of  the  Bk. 
of  Judges.  The  article  before  the  first  noun 
is  not  permissible  according  to  modern  usage. 

86.  —  An  r^ut  T)eAj\CAOinceAC  nA  n-AitjMje,  =the  bitter- 
weeping  stream  of  repentance.  —  Set  preceding. 
The  mod.  form  is  -oeAfveAOinueAC.  If  this 
word  has  anything  to  do  with  the  O.I. 
derchoiniud  (to  despair)  the  6  is  due  to  folk- 
etymology  connecting  it  with  -OCA^,  -oeo^, 
a  tear  ;  or  to  confusion  between  T>e-|\o- 
and  T)e-eff-fvo  (Thurn.). 

80.  —  tAite  n-Aon,  —  One  day.  (lAite  originally  a 
neuter,  hence  n-.  Cf.  IA  n-Aon,  £.£.,  pp. 
174,  190,  324. 

101.  —  ionAi>o=than   (followed  by  plural). 

no.  —  c|\of5At>  50  n-eAfpA^CAin,=  fasting  till  evening 
(<  Lat.  vespertina).  Not  quite  obsolete. 

T).t).  —  34.  —  An  $Ae-6eAl5,  —  the  Irish  language.  Old  Nom. 
for  mod.  An  ^6-6115.  Cf.  p.  -p.  Bk.  II.,  160, 
fcot.  Mod.  fcoa  ;  p.p.  Bk.  II.,  60, 
mtnnnceAjA,  Mod.  mumncij\. 
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Ip.lp.—Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII.  I.T.  Society). 

1.  CAjAlA  (relative)  which  happened.     Mod.  CAJMA. 

2.  50     n-A    jAAnni:Aib,=with    his    followers.     This    50, 

meaning  "  with,"  is  now  confined  to  poetry. 

2.  T>O  beAnA-o  ATI  ceAnsA  .  .  .  >6iob,=the  language  was 
taken  from  them.     Mod.  T>O 


2.  T>O    An    fl,=it    remained.     Mod.    T)'£ATI.     Vb.    noun 
AnrhAin   (4).      Mod.  pAntfiAinc. 

4-   "oo  TfieAfAt)At\  TIAC  biAt)  AH  "OAfVA  'oitmn  ni-fA  Aoi|v>oe 

TIA  An  ceit)  •oitinn,=they  imagined  that  the  second 

-    flood  would  not  be  higher  than  the   first.     Mod. 

HA  DeAt)  (nAC 


4.   50  HAC  foicpeAt)  AH  "oitmn  50  TIA  n-Af  tjf  Ait>  VIACCA|VACA, 
=  that  the  flood  would  not  reach  the  upper  stories. 

Mod. 

j 

4.  T>O    t)eAtui$    |\iu,=he    separated    from    them.     Mod. 

•oo  f5A|\  fe  teo. 
16.  50  |\Aibe  'DA  po|A  corhAimp^ej^that  he  was  a  con- 

temporary.    Mod.    f\Ait:>    and    Fe^f-     Cf.    also    pp. 

278,  316. 
16.  ATI    i\At)AT)A|v   biAt)    riAit)    tomce   ACA,=^whether   they 

had    food    or    provisions.     Mod.    no    or    nA.     Cf. 

noif  tiAiT)  beAfA  (66). 

18.  riAtAif.  neiiiie,  =  a  serpent.     Mod.  AtAit\  n. 

34    ionA>6,=place.     Cf.    also    58,    186,    252,    350.     Mod. 


60.  guf  Aniti,=to  this  day.     Mod.   50  T>ci  An  tA  ITTOIU. 
128.  c|\i    toC,=  three    lakes,     toe,    an-  old   neuter.     Mod, 


lOCA. 
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170.  fiol  5Ctnnn,=the  race  of  Conn,     piot  an  old  neut. 

Mod.  fiot  Cuinn.    See  under  "  Eclipsis,"  pp.  116-121. 
340.  m-OAil.  A  feAti\AC,=to  his  sister.     Mod.   (-00  cinj\  f£ 

pof  A-|\)  A  -6eit\t>fiu-p.     (Note  the  double  analogy 

in  feAtfAC  ;  t,  from  AtA-p,  etc.  ;    -AC  from  -c  stems 

with  Nom.  Sg.  in  -1^.) 

38.  ATI  ci,=he  who.     Mod.  An  ce\ 

50.  ionnuf  50  txAifie  Aici'oe  TIA  n-6ifieAnn  ^5  BAfpAirm- 
eACAit),=so  that  the  Spaniards  were  familiar  with 
Ireland.  Mod.  cAiti$e  45  TIA  SpAinmj  A|\  6i|Mnn. 

64.  Af  Aicit)e,=in  use. 

74.  A|\  eAcc  50,— on  condition  that  .  .  . 
382.  THAI*     1     n>oiAi>6,=in    succession.     Mod.     -OIAI-O     A$ 

TTOIAlt). 

378.  Cibe  cui^eAf  COTITICAIDAI^C  1  b pu^At) 61^, = whoever 
doubts  the  existence  of  Purgatory.  ConncAt>Aif\c 
in  Mod.  I.=danger. 

398.  c^e  SATI  Aicit)e  "oo  "OeAriAm  AJ\  fein-fCjM'tJnit)  TIA 
feAti,= through  not  having  made  himself  familiar 
with  the  old  books  of  the  ancients.  Cf.  50  above. 

.p.—  Bk.  II.  (Vol.  IX.  I.T.  Soc.)  :- 

4.  50  Anoite,=to  one   another.     Mod.    cum   A  c6ile. 
8.  A     tui5fe,=to     understand.     Mod.     A     tuif^inc     (A 
proleptic) . 

IO.   TIAC   ^ijeAt)   ATI    cijeA^nA    no   An    |\i   A    leAf   Aftn    "oo 

5tACA-6,=that  the  lord  or  king  need  not  take  up 

arms.     Cf.    jviAccAnAC.     Mod.    nAjv   £A-O   -oo  .   .  .  . 

122.  ni  obfiAim  A  •b6AnArh,  =  I  dare  not  do  it.     Cf.  t/ 
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132.  50  n-eA5tur-tA,=religiously. 

202.  51  on  50  *ocu5Ainn-re,=even  though  I  should  not 
give.  O.I.  cen  co. 

318.  nocA|A  tt'i  beAn  ^105  TTh-oe  i,=she  was  not  the  wife  of 
the  King  of  Meath.  From  this  nocAj\  (nocAn 
outside  the  past  tense)  comes  the  Ulster  negative 


C.t).t).  —  17.   "oo   cuAit)   rno   flAince  reACAtri   AriiAil 

my    prosperity    (lit.    health)    passed    away 
like  a  cloud  (Job.  xxx.  15). 

35-  f5Af\fcdin=Mod.  fOAf\tfiAinc. 
39.  •oo'n   ci   'f  A  •oeAtfc  ^CA  ^nn,=to  him  whose 
image  is   on  it.     Mod.    T>o'n   ce  5tift>   e   A 


46.  botcnugA'O,  =smelling,  smelling  after,  "  nosing 

out."     (Not  quite  obsolete.) 

47.  por-ATO  (opposed  to  peA^5Ac)=steady,  placid. 

55.  btAifcm,=the  act  of  tasting.     Mod.  DLAifeAt). 
(But  btAifcm  also  occurs). 

Needless  to  say,  not  all  the  archaic  forms  and  con- 
structions occurring,  are  given  above.  Many  others  will 
be  found  among  the  various  sections  which  follow.  There 
are,  however,  so  many  obsolete  verbal  forms  that  we  give 
them  a  section  to  themselves. 
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II.—  VERBAL  FORMS. 


C.S.  —  14.  fsnibeocAT).  Mod.  fc^iobp^t).  Notice  that  the 
ending  -eo-  attenuates  the  verbal  root.  And 
cf.  the  following  :  —  Ai-oriieoCAf  (74),  -oo 
(92),  50  n-AiseojvA'O  (116),  puAif- 
(112).  Mod.  —  xvotfiocAi-o  (or 

AT>tfl6C,Af),         "DO         tASfVOC-At),         50 


99.  loftAf,  —  3rd  sg.  rel.  fut.  of  161-6,  he  drinks.     Cf. 
from  ititn,  I  eat. 


T).t3.  —  34.   -DO    jeAriA-OAOif    (after    n^e).     Mod.    (TIA) 


42.  jMoili-6  :    cui|Ai-o    (3rd    sg.    absol.    pres.     indie, 

act.). 

62.  .Aibeojvdt).     Mod.   Ab^oc^'o. 
68.  T>O  coir-eon.A'o.     Mod.  -00 
94.  coi5eo|\Af=shall   desire.     Mod. 


-p.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII.  LT.  Soc.)  :- 
12.  UMbeofuxm.     Mod.     LAt>tAOCAm,     tAt)]ApAm,=:we    shall 

speak. 
12.  fogUumfio'o.     Mod.    posluimijeA-OAtA.     The   s-prete- 

rite  ending  is  very  common  in  Keating. 
42.  -oo  Co5Aij\=  conspired  (not  quite  obsolete). 
42.  •oo-ni,=makes.     Also    elsewhere     -oo     $ni     and    t>o 
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46.  -oo  $eAt>A  (3  sg.  f\it.).     Also  t)o  jeAtiAi-o  (74,  194)  = 

(•oo)  jeotiAit). 

102.  -00   toi5eottxy6,=  would   build.     Mod.    *oo    to^A-6. 
146.  511  1\  eASAfCAif  An  n,=  until  he  died  there. 

156.  AtfiAit   AfbeA-pc    AH    pie,  =  as   the    poet   said    \old   c- 

preterite)  . 

160.  5u-|A  tiuAileAfOAif\=that  he  struck. 

160.  50  |\of  tnAf.b  i  =  and  killed  it. 

182.  50  rmeACfAt).     Mod.  50  n>oeACA>o-A|\ 

200.  ciA5Ai>o,=they  go.     Mod.   ££151-0. 

200.  -pa.     (Old  rel.  form  of  ACA). 

2O4.    CtAOCtUI'Optl.        Mod.     ClAOClOCtAOI. 

190.  AT)  connAit\c,  (3rd  sg.).     Mod.  >oo  COHTIAIC,  he  saw. 
226.   T>O  6onnAitAC.     204,   imeojAAi'oif.     Mod.   irn|\eoCAi'oif. 
Similarly  Ai-orheocAi  "6  (410),  AiteonAt)  (218).  Mod.  A-orhoOAit), 

AitneoCA'6. 

206.   t>e"Af\    (ist   sg.    lut.).      Similarly   >oo->oeAn    (-00    $eAn), 
•oo    •oeAnArn    (ist    pi.)   214,    ni    jeAt),    (222).     Mod. 


362.   T>O  iA6nAmA|\,  Mod.  t> 

366.   cuifeAb    (i  sg.    fut.).     Mod. 


?.?.—Bk.  II.  (Vol.  IX.  I.T.  Soc.).- 

16.  50    rmein    fin,=that   it   gives    or   makes.     Mod.    50 


rmeineAnn. 


20.    CU5A1G    CeAtlA   5|\At)A    GAgAllfe   "OO    t|\1    mite 

he  ordained  priests  to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
(On   the   analogy   of   cosAib  ?). 
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58.  -oo  j\AT>,=gave  (3rd  sg.).     But  cf.  Squire  geAt  £t\ee- 

tttAn,  —  fAA-OAt)   5Aifce    cloit>ini    "06. 
60.  Acci,=:sees.     Mod.    ciorm     (re).     Cf.    ACCIO-O    (3    sg. 

impft.)  216  ;  Acci-o  (3  pi.  pres.)  230. 
70.  50   TToeAfnAit)   fe   (with  suffix  -1-6  from  -oeACAi-o). 
94.   ni  teAnAtfi,  =  ni  teAn^At),  I  will  not  follow  (press.). 
148.   "oo    conn  Af\CAf,=  was   seen.     Mod.    -oo    connACtAf. 
166.  "oo  cumfAnAi"6,==<7«^m7,  rested  in  peace. 
232.  50   riAC   ceAt\riA,=so   that  there  escaped  not.     Mod. 


240.  -oo   to^Ait)    (3  sg.).     (Survives   in   Connaught.)     300. 

ni    ftpuijfce   (2nd  sg.)  =  ni   Gpuijif. 
338.  Acctof,=was   heard.     Mod.    -oo    clof,    -oo    cloifeA-6, 

T)O    CtUineAT),    T>0    CUAtACAf. 


U.t).t).  —  3.   j?f\it  =  Mod.    -ptiA|\tAf,    puA|AAT)    (but    not    quite 

obsolete)  ;    t>o  $eit)=5eit:)eAnTi. 
9.  T)O    ctAoClotAoi  =:  would  be   changed  =  t)o    cLAoclopi 

(-OCCAOI). 
14.  A|\     A     n  t)in  5111  T)if=  enclitic     form     of     condit.     T>O 


22.  ATI   CATI   AccttJiniT)  =  when  they  hear.     Mod.   TIUAITX  A 

ClOlfTO    (ttUITUT))    f1AT). 

24.  coi-oeotAf     (3     sg.     Rel.     fat.)  ;     oifseolAi-o,  —  Mocf. 


49.  An    CATI    "oo    cltnn,=when   he   hears.     Mod.    TUIAITA   A 

uu=Mod. 


en 
54.  -oo  5^AOtAoi    (2nd  pi.   fut.),  =  Mod. 
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in.   ni    •6in5e"AncAH=enclitic  form   of   -oo  jjeAncAp.     Mod. 


n 

124.  -|\ACAf  (3  sg.   Rel.   fut.)  —  not  quite  obsolete  ; 

(fut.  Auton.   or  Pass.)   Mod.   t\A5t:At\. 

125.  cei-o,^  they  go    (Properly  3rd   pers.   sing.,    but   here 

and  elsewhere  used  as  3rd  pers.  plur.). 

139.  -OA  bpeAfCAoif—  if   the}^  knew. 

{•OA  nTMileAf\]  Pres.  subj.   with 
j   ,,  t\omneA^)  deponent  ending. 
192.   DeAnA  (2nd.  sg.  imper.).     Mod.   >oein   (-oe^n). 

159.  p|\ei5eofAtn,  =  Mod.    ^fveA5f\6c^m,=we    shall    answer. 
296.   puileoti5At),  =  ptiilin5;eocA>6,  =  would  suffer,   endure. 


III.—  FORMS   OF   THE   SUBSTANTIVE   VERB. 

A.  Pres.  Indie.  —  pp.  Bk.  I.  10.  6  ti>vu11  (after  oblique  relative) 

26.     6  "OCAI-O  (     ,,  ,,  ,,  ) 


B.   Habitual  Pres.  —  30.   n^c  bi  (  =  Mod.   n^  bionn).     TBB. 

290.     nocA     mbi  =  Mod.    ni      bionn 
Ulster  —  CA  bionn. 

340.    ni    bi    (  =  Mod.    ni    bionn). 
326.  AitiAit  biof  (relative  form). 


C.   Imperfect  Ind.  —  pp.  Bk.  I.  —  392.  50  n^c  bio-6  -DO  biAt> 
AC  A    AC  ...  where    their    sole    food 


was. 
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D.  Past  Ind.  —  216.  bAoi  =  bi  ;    382.  |\ 

8.  j\Aibe  =  t\Aib  (passim). 

3l6.     *OO  bAt)At\  =  >OO   blO'DAJX. 

E.  Fut.  Ind.  —  360.  ni    biA  =  Mod.    ni    bei-6. 

pp.  Bk.  II.  (Vol.  IX.)  —  but)  |Ai  tur-A  if  biAi-6  ATI 

(28). 

F.  Conditional.  —  pp.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII.)  —  332.  lonnuf  TIAC 

(Mod.  HA  beA"6). 


G.  Pres.  Subj.  —  358.   -OA  ^Aibe.     T)A  ^AbAi-o,  TBB.  223,  250. 


H.   Past  Subj.  —  pp.   Bk.  I.  —  410.   -OA  mbeit  pop  nA 

Acu=should    they    become    aware    of    the    affair. 

Vol.   VIII.  398.  —  T>A  mbeAt). 

The    above    examples    show    the    principal    variations 
from  the  regular  forms  in  use  to-day. 


IV.—  FORMS   OF  THE   COPULA. 

A.  Pres.  Indie.  —  p.p.    /.    (Vol.    VIII.)    410.   mAfA 
me"  (Mod.  niA'-p)- 

326.  ^ufVAb  pof\  x>6  6  (s^f  Ab,  passim). 

382.  ^onAt),  TBB.  247.   -O'A  n-A-6  Ainm  tyrus. 


B.  Past  Indie.  —  FF.  Bk.  I.  —  326.  J?A  tieiseAn  (very  common). 
324.   5t^irme   >o°   bA   beAn   "o'lpionn    ITIAC  CurfiAilt. 
322.   50   TTIA-O   6   OmoU   ptAtin    m6|A.   .   .   . 
320.   5iif\   bA 
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410.   niojA     bA     n\AC  .   .   .   204.   Ciot) 

How  was  it  more  fitting  ? 
410.  5«t\   CAitle.AC    "oo    rhAtAi^    (Verb    omitted   as 

in  Mod.  Irish). 
392.   nAC.Af\  f  OCAJA.   .   .   . 

C.  Fut.  Ind.  TBB.  —  241.   but)  beo  i=she  shall  live. 

-p.p.  /.  (Vol.  VIII.)  148.  but)  JAI  £ife<Arm  6.  The 
relative  form  bur  is  fairly  common  in 
K.  and  is  not  quite  obsolete  at  present. 
I  once  heard  myself  tn^  buf  tiotn  e  (re- 
ferring to  land.  —  if  I  am  the  owner  of  it 
(next  year).  Cf.  VoL  VIII.  —  154.  bur 
pj\iorh-c,ACAij\  T>on 

D.  Pres.  Subj.  -pp.  /.  —  20.   m^ 

360.  tri^t)  iAT>-f^n  be^fVAr  buAit)=if  it  be  they  who 
shall  succeed. 

E.  Conditional.  —  346.  —  triAfv  but)  -ou^l  -oo  |\i§   beit,=how 

a  king  should  b^. 


V.— SYNTAX   OF   THE  COPULA. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  the  subject  after  the 
manner  set  forth  in  "  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,"  Pt.  I., 
Chap.  I. 

A. — With  definite  Predicate. 

Type  I. — p.p.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  IV.)  112 — -oo  bt\ij  5«^b  1' 
pe,Af\.Arm  bui|\t)  |\ij  Cit\eAnn  i,=because  it 
is  the  mensal  land  of  the  King  of  Ireland. 
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(Vol.  VIII.) — 24.  sujAAb  e  5Ae-6eAl,  jrein  CAinix; 
•oon  SpAinn,  =  that  it  was  G.  himself  who 
came  to  Spain. 

40.  sujvAb  e  t)ile  TTIAC  J:A  fine  A$  t)|\eo5An,= 
that  Bile  was  the  eldest  of  Breoghan's 
sons. 

380.  sujvAb  i  (:hjAe  SCOCIA  "OileAf  feAn,=that 
Ireland  was  the  genuine  older  Scotia. 

Type  II.  a.— p.p.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII.).- 

2. — if  e  Ainrn  jdifvrm'o  ug-OAi^  n^  LAi"one  t)i 
lingua  humana,  =  Latin  authors  call  it  the 
human  language. 

2. — sufVAb  e  A*6t)A|\  JM  ^AbA'OAf  A^  co5t>Ait  An 
cuij\  A|\  ci  iAt)  pem  T)O  CAorfinA,=that  the 
cause  of  their  erecting  the  tower  was  with 
a  view  to  protecting  themselves. 

6. — if  1AT)  C]\i  fAOice  t)o  t)i  1  n-Ai^-o-ceAnnAf  nA 
fcoile  fin, — =The  three  sages  who  pre- 
sided over  this  school  were  .  . 

230. — PA  ni  fuim  nA  n-eA|\CA  fom,  cjxi  C^AT)  b6 
.  .  .  =The  amount  of  this  eric  was  300 
cows.  .  .  . 

268. — if  i  bA  bAin-c6ile  "66  .1.  TTIeA>6b,=his  wife 
was  Meadhbh  This  type  is  very  common, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  second  and 
third  varieties  of  Type  II.  in  modern  Irish 
in  which  the  predicate  is  preceded  by  nA 
and  AC  respectively.  Cf.  144.  — if  6  lion 
fluAt;  CAinig  pi  £ij\eAnn  .  .  .  .i.  mite  if 
pee 
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Type  II.  d.  —  V-F-  Bk-  ^-»  ^-  ^.—160.  1f  e  cvnf  um  A 
•otAini5  pAf\tolon  in-6if\inn,  c^e  mAfA  -oo 
niAfitt  fe  A  AtAij\  Aguf  A  rfiAtAit\,  =  P.  came 
to  Ireland  because  he  had  slain  his  father 
and  his  mother.  (Notice  the  pleonastic 
C|\6.) 
Vol.  VIII.  —  4.  —  1f  e  A-otJAf  ....  if  mo  PA 


t>eit  1  bpocAi^  tiA  •oiAtunge  .  .  .  =The 
principal  reason  why  F..  went  .  .  .  was 
that  he  might  be  with  the  people  .... 

TBB.  —  225.  —  if  e  ni-6  T)'A  "01:15  fiti,  mAf\  cui|\eAf 
ATI  T)i.At;>At  puicin  ATI  peACAit)  |\e  |\of5Aiti) 
A  |\eAfuin.=the  origin  of  this  is  because 
the  devil  puts  the  veil  of  sin  on  the  eyes 
of  his  reason. 

Type  III.  —  This  very  important  type  is  frequently  met  with 
in  Keating.  —  E.S.  —  88.-  —  if  e  ptiA-[\Aon  ATI 
t)iAt:>At,  =  Pharaoh  represents  the  devil. 

98.  —  jujVAb    e   ATI    c-CtiAf    OT>    An    c-AiCf\i5e<AC,= 
that  this  Elias  signifies  the  penitent. 


TBB.  —  3.  —  guiYAt)   i   ATI    iorfiAij   ut),    An    nA-ouitA   t)AonnA,= 
that    this    image    signifies    human    nature. 

IO.  —  if  e  ATI  ceAjVo  tit),  ATI  TiAt)ui|\  "OAormA,  = 
this  artisan  represents  human  nature. 

21.  —  UleAfAim  50  fAtAC  5titAAt)  i  An  CACAIJX  UT) 
letAtifAtem,  An  T)orhAn,  =  I  think  that 
allegorically  this  city  of  Jerusalem  repre- 
sents the  world.  Note  that  i  (which 
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0 

logically  refers  to  ATI  -oottiAn)  is  assimilated 
in  gender  to  the  subject  noun  CACAIJ\.  Cf  , 
e  in  preceding  example,  and  in  69  below. 
and  i  in  243,  269  below.) 

29.  —  if    e    An    t-Abfolon-fo,    At)  A  tti,  =  Absalom 
here  stands  for  Adam. 

69.  —  if  e  An  c^Ann  eit)m  fm,  An    colAnn  t)AonnA' 
=  this  ivy  tree  symbclises  human  nature- 

69.  —  if   iAt)   An   clAnn    fo,   An    cmeAt)   >OAonnA,= 
these  children  represent  human  nature. 

95-  —  1f    £   AT1    c-A€Aij\    rnuinnci|\e    tit), 
householder  Dignifies   God. 

138.^  —  gujVAb   e  An   u-ionAt)-fin,   puf\5At)6if\,  = 
this  place  is  Purgatory. 


243.—  if  i  An   CAtAif  tit),  AnAtn   An   peACtAi$, 
means  the  scul  of  the  sinner. 


256.  —  if  1AT)  nA  ptifcimt;,  nA  T)eAriiAin,=the 
Philistines  mean  the  devils. 

269.  —  if  i  An  cftij;e  AnAicm-6-fe,  f6t)  TIA  beAtAt) 
fo  50  bAf,  =this  unknown  way  signifies 
the  road  through  this  life  to  death. 


Type    IV.    T).t).  —  30.—  gufAb    e    fA    tonspo^c 

t)6,=that    it    was    his   fortified   residence. 

98.  —  if  i  fA  beAn  t)o  ttlAC  C6cc,  =she  was  wife  to 
Mac  Cecht  (i  refers  back  to  the  real  predi- 
cate £6-6  LA). 

p.p.  (Vol.  VIII.).  .   14.—  FA  tii  An  C6At)fCol  mt)iAit) 
coirh-nieAfctA     nA     t)ceAn5;tA,=this    was 
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the    first    school    after    the    confusion    of 
languages. 

20.  —  pA  Tie  An  cui^eAT)  pnAf\Aon  -06^5,=^  he  was 
the  fifteenth  Pharaoh. 

38.  —  if  e  -oo  CIMAIA  Af  An  n^ociA.^it  was  he 
who  proceeded  from  Gothia. 

p.p.  Bk.  II.  (Vol.  IX.)  58.  —  -DO  geAbcA  ni  but) 
mo  T)A  mAt)  e  T)O  iAf\j\]:A,:=a  greater  would 
be  granted  thee  hadst  thou  asked  it. 

96.  —  "DA  triAt)  e  ni  inneofAt),=if  it  were  he,  he 
would  not  tell  (e  refers  back  to  Scannlan, 
the  real  predicate). 


TBB.  —  181.  —  ionnuf  ^n  ci  if  c-puirne  coi|\e 
•p-AOgAl,  gufAb  e  buf  geijxe  pi^ 
so  that  it  is  he  whose  sins  are  heaviest  in 
this  life,  who  shall  be  most  grievously 
punished  in  the  next. 

Type  F.—  -pp.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII.)- 


214.  —  )|\eAf   if    HAf\  if 

three  sons  were  B.  and  N.  and  L. 

Bk.  11.  (Vol.  IX.)- 

156.  —  tucc  uf\i  pcit>  tong  A  tion,=  their  number 
was  the  manning  of  sixty  ships. 

192.  —  lAtin   .   .   .   rnAtAi|\  £loinn,  =  Flann's  mother 
was  Lann. 

256.  —  t)eibionn     .     .     . 

mother  was  Beibhionn. 
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TBB.  —  231.  —  leAftfiAtAif\    nA    fufiAilce    An    conAC  = 
prosperity  is  the  stepmother  of  virtue. 


Type  VI.  —  T).t).  —  18.  1Tlo  pfveASfAt)  AIJ\  Ann  fo,  nAC  pint 
tAOit)  nA  Ucif,  feAncuif  nAit)  fem- 
fCjM'tine  ij\if  nAiT)  AnnAtAij,  Ag  ceACc 
leif  A-p  An  mb|\ei5  feo,  =  My  answer  to 
him  here  is,  that  there's  not  a  lay  nor  a 
letter,  of  old  record  or  of  ancient  text, 
chronicle  or  annals,  supporting  him  in 
this  lie. 

p.p.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII),—  214,  —  nA  ct\i  h-in£eAnA 
Citne  UAtAC,  Ctot-pA  -j  TneA^b  C^UACAP.,= 
E.'s  three  daughters  were  U.  and  C.  and  M 

274.  —  An   ceAtfAf   oile  tugATO  IAITIA,   pionn   TTIAC 
CutriAitl,      tu^Ait)      TTlAC      Con, 
5Ailm,=The    other    four    were 

TBB.  —  30.  —  An    beAtA"bAC    ut),    An    peACtAc,  = 
beast  represents  the  sinner. 

Type  VII.—  p.p.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII.)- 


4,  -  T)O      CUAtAlt)      6lt)6A|\      5U|\At)      6     fin     J?At       pA 

f\At)A*OA|\  AS  c65t)Ait  An  cui|A,  =  6.  Iearn9d 
that  that  was  the  cause  of  their  building 
the  tower. 


34.  —  if  i   fin   ceA'opAit)  if  fi|\mni5e,=this  is  the 
most  probable  opinion. 

410.  —  mnifim   Anoif   T>UIC   guf   m6   f6m   i,  =  I   tell 
you  now  that  I  am  she. 
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304.  —  if  cuf.A   Gitne  m$e,An   T)unlAin5,=thou  art 
E.   daughter  of  D. 


TBB.  —  243.  —  if  e  fiii-o  if  j\i  ,Af\  uite  tiiAC-Aiti  An 
"oiomAif,=he  it  is  who  is  King  over  all 
the  sons  of  pride. 


p.p.  Bk.  II.  (Vol.  IX.)—  98.—  5utAt>  e  pein  ScAnn- 
lAn,=that  he  was  Scannlan. 

Type  IX.  —  T).t).  —  40.  —  rnunAb  e^t)  "oo  cuif\  |\oirrie  cemi  -oo 


,  =  unless  it  were  that  he  had 
determined  to  go  one  better  than  Cam- 
brensis  in  disparaging  the  Irish. 


p.-p.  Bk.  I.  (Vol.  VIII.)—  54.—  ir  eAt)  >oo 

teo  ...  50  T)ciut)|\A'6  lotriAt)  fttiAg  leip, 
=they  believed  .  .  .  that  he  would  return 
with  a  large  host. 

358.  —  1f  eA'b  if  mAic  mnrm  A  •OeAfiAtfi  CAC  "oo 
tAt>Aifc  "DO'TI  cfeiti-t\i5,=We  had  better 
give  battle  to  the  old  king. 

p.p.  Bk.  II.   (Vol.  IX.).- 

2OO.  —  if  e^t)  |\o  fAit)  "  1f  u^ufA  A  Aitne  A|\  rriAoite 
T)O  rhe.Antn.An  "oeA-poite  t'inncitine  if 
t'Ai5eAncA,"=this  is  what  he  said  —  "  It 
is  easy,  from  your  feeble  courage,  to  judge 
how  miserable  your  mind  and  spirit." 

224.  —  if  e-A"6  t)o  tO5Ai|\  m6|\flt»A5  -oo  tAt»Aifvc 
teif  t)o  ^)OfAt)  n^  mnA,=he  proposed  to 
take  a  large  host  with  him  when  going  to 
marry  the  lady. 
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TBB.  —  5,  —  if     eAt>     -oo     jvonfA'o     TIA     n- 

ftnuAineA'6  A-JA  -An  mbAf,  —  what  the  A.  did 
was  to  meditate  on  death. 

6,  —  if     eA"6     ciAltui^eAf     An     UAOt)     coij\     "oo'n 
V,   oif\£eAf\,  .1.  cofAC  Aoife  An  "oume, 


=  the  meaning  of  the  east  side  of  the 
altar  is  the  orient,  i.e.,  the  beginning  of 
man's  life. 


53.  —  if  eAt)  if  biAt)  -OAtri-fA  50  n-oeApnAinn  coil 
An  ci  T>O  Ctnj\  uAix)  me,="  My  food  is  to 
do  the  will  cf  Him  who  sent  Me." 


230.  —  nAC  eA-b  AifiAin  if  c^ofgAt)  Ann  futAng  6 
tHA-6  if  6  -6i5,=that  fasting  does  not 
consist  merely  in  abstention  from  food 
and  drink. 

~B.—With  Indefinite  Predicate. 
We  shall  note  only  the  more  remarkable  occurrences  :  — 

p.p.  Book  I.   (Vol.  VIII.)- 

10.  —  T)A  j\6ij\  fin  ^onAt)  6  ^Ae-beAt  .  .  .  gAifm- 
teAf  5Ae>oeA^5  t)i,  =  Hence  it  is  from 
Gaedheal  it  is  called  Gaedhealg. 

As  pointed  out  in  "  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,"  Pt.  I., 
this  type  of  sentence,  which  is  common  in  K.,  may  either 
be  Classification  or  Identification.  Here  the  latter  is  the 
more  probabl'  ,  as  it  is  a  short  complex  way  of  saying 


52.  —  fA  ceAngA  t)tinAt!)AfAC  T)o  fem  AtiiAil  "oob' 
eAt)  -boit)  fin,  =  was  his  native  language 
as  it  was  theirs. 
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In  reference  to  the  examples  which  follow,  consult 
note  on  Propfr  Names,  "  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,"  Pt.  I., 
pp.  41-43:- 

54-  —  5uj\At»    1mf    GAI^A   JM    n-Ainm    -OO'TI    cf\ic,= 
that  I.  E.  was  the  name  of  the  country. 

372.  —  5Uj\Ab  SCOCIA  t)eA5  Ainrn  HA  nAlbAti,= 
that  Lesser  Scotia  was  the  name  of  Scot- 
land. 

376.  —  gufVAb  Ainm  *o'  £ifmin  T>O  fiojx  SCOCIA  AtfiAit 
if  eAt)  t1it>e|\m^,=that  S.  was  a  name  for 
I.  in  constant  use,  like  Hibernia. 


(Vol  IX.)    66.  —  gufVAb    t)6cAjA   TIA 

T>O  riA  cui5  rhiut)  t)o  fti$e  .  .  .  =that 
"  the  Road  of  the  Dishes  "  is  the  name 
given  tc  the  five  mile;  '  path  .  .  . 

T).t).  —  12.  —  riAC   CAT)   AriiAin   1    mbeACtAnnAit)   no   1 
,  ACC  1  5ceApAit)  C|\Ann  A^uf  1 

CAtfhA11          "OOJeitDCeAfV          1At),= 

that  it  is  not  alone  in  apiaries  or  in  hives 
they  are  found,  but  also  in  trunks  of 
trees,  and  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

This  use  of  eA'o  to  anticipate  an  indefinite  predicate  is 
common  enough  in  Keating.  In  the  language  of  to-day 
it  is  mainly  used  either  to  anticipate  a  definite  predicate 
(Type  IX)  or  to  refer  retrospectively  to  an  indefinite  one. 


.^  —  3.^  —  ni  n-eAglAif  gAn  ct\eit>eAtfi,  ~\  ni 
cfeiT>eAiri  ^Ati  GA^tAif,  =  there  is  no  church 
without  a  faith,  and  no  faith  without  a 
church. 
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This  elliptic  sentence  may  be.  compared  with  the  very 
common  modern  type  :— 


50 

ni  neAf\c  50  cu-p  le  ceite. 

38.  —  ^u-jA-Ab  T)IA  SAC  peAj\fA    •6iot>,=that  each  of 
these  Persons  is  God. 

As  in  the  two  examples  quoted  on  p.  47,  "  Studies  in 
Modern  Irish,"  Pt.  I,  the  indefinite  form  T)IA  is  here  the 
correct  one,  as  it  means  a  person  possessing  the  Divine 
nature  (there  are  three  such  Persons).  The  insertion  of 
the  pronoun  before  T)IA  would  have  implied  that  there  is 
only  one  Person  in  God. 

TBB.  —  199.  —  An  e  TIAC  jrogUn-oe  CUJM?—  Nonne 
spoliator  es  ?  (St.  Basil)  =  art  thou  not  a 
marauder  ?  This  kind  of  sentence  occurs 
several  times.  It  is  not  usual  at  the 
present  time  —  in  Munster  Irish  at  least. 
An  ATfiUMt)  TIAC  poglui'oe  tufA  ?  is  the 
normal  way  of  expressing  it. 


VI.—  PROLEPSIS. 

(See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.   I,   pp.  50-87.) 

A.  —  Proleptic  A  :  — 

ni 


-oo    t>AT>Af\,  =  it    were    easy    to 
boast  what  a  multitude  they  were.     (This 
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seems  a  better  rendering  than  the  Trans- 
lator's— "  it  needs  not  to  boast  ").  Ob- 
serve that  prole ptic  "  A  "  occurs  twice  in 
this  short  sentence. 

94. — Ap  A  rheiT)  T)O  "611,4 "6  A  SCUJA  1  n-Aoti  6Aij\c,= 
because  it  were  so  laborious  to  put  them 
in  one  writing. 

p.p.  (Vol.  IV.}.  188. — 1f  cojvAi-oe  A  rhe-Af  fm 
•oo  beit  p'f\irmeAc>  n^c  inrheAfc^  jjiM^b  6 
t>iuicuf  5^i|Ate^-|A  i,  =  It  is  all  the  fitter  to 
think  that  true,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
is  named  from  B. 

(Vol.  VIII.).  42. — 54  |?Aifneif  -06  e  pem  -oo 
ce^cr  "oon  uif\,=  informing  him  that  he 
had  arrived  in  the  country. 

180. — AJ\  A  rhioncA  "oo  GeijAeAt)  biixMt)  cofCAijx  if 
coititAinn,=^he  was  so  often  victorious  in 
slaughter  and  contest. 

184. — "OA  "oiiitUAt)  TIAC  'n-^  ^on^-j\  |\u5At)  ne^c 
ACA,  =  denying  that  any  of  them  was  born 
alone.  (Notice  the  negative  after  -61  u tc^-b) . 

412. 1f     Af     A     CApACC     T)0     JAbAt)     A     Apm     A1|\     T)O 

le^r,  AT\  pofAintr,  T)ACI  t)e,=it  was  because 
of  the  quickness  with  which  he  put  en  his 
armour  that  he  was  called  D. 

240. — A-p  n-A  ctof  T>'pe,AfVAib  £if\e.Arm  ^UJA  rhAif- 
eA-OA|\,=when  the  men  of  I.  heard  that 
they  were  alive. 

Vol.  IX.  60. — if  A  tinoncA  T)O  bA-OAjA  t)eic  mAi|\u 
oitxie  oiie  ^150, ^though  he  had  often 
ten  beeves  other  nights. 
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62.  —  An  A^  A  t/puAije  j\ioc  beir 

ACAOi  AS  CAOI  triA^  fin  ?=is  it  distress  at 
being  under  my  sway  that  makes  you 
weep  like  that  ? 

78.  —  AJ\  A  -oeAcjvACc  A  f\iA|\,=  because  it   was  so 
hard  to  rule  them. 

92.  —  Af    A    lionrhAijAe    AC  AIT),=  because    they    are 
so  numerous. 

180.  —  -OA  noccAt)  "66  i  pem  50  n-A  bAnc^ACc  "oo 
t>eit  1  n^AjA  -oo'n  1:015,  =to  inform  him 
that  she  and  her  ladies  were  near  the 
house. 


TBB.  —  22.  —  A  tiie-Af  50  cmnce  CM  •bioG  beACAt)AC  no 
•oume  Oiof  Ann,—  to  make  up  his  mind 
for  certain  whether  it  is  an  animal  or  a 
human  being.  Notice  here  proleptic  -oiot!) 
also. 


33.  —  T)  A  freAfcAf  "ootDeAjAA  t)uine  A  beAtA  Af,  — 
however  excellently  a  man  spends  his 
life. 

154.  —  C|\eAT)  6  A  rhCAT)  T)O  ^it  T)O  "bume  beit 
T)f\uifeAC,=what  a  great  harm  it  is  to  a 
person  to  be  unchaste. 

161.  —  U|\e  n-A  peAbAf  T>O  ciM'ocnuijfeAT)  nA  mAi|\b- 
fin  A  inbeAtA,=because  these  'departed' 
had  ended  their  lives  so  well. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  earliest  cf  his  prose  works 
(the  CoCAi|\-S5iAt)  Keating  not  infrequently  dispenses  with 
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this   proleptic   A.     This  is   to   be   reckoned  among  his   im- 
perfections :  — 

E.g.,  E.S.  —  7.  —  AS  AT)TfiAil  uACcAftAntACu  T)O  fteit  A$ 
pApAt)Ait:>  riA  "R  61  tfie,=  admitting  that  the 
Popes  of  Rome  had  supremacy.  For  JA 
AT)tf)Ait. 

8.  —  AJ;  CAif\fm5if\e  50  tnbi  At),  =  prophesying  that 
.  .  .   For 


24.  —  if  eigeAti  At)tfiAit  5Uf\Ab  AIA  ATI  x\ipt\ionn  -oo 
tAt>Ait\  ATI  -pAit),=it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  of  the  Mass  the  Prophet  spoke. 
For  A  At>tiiAil. 


31.  —  AS  ^A-D  50  Tit>eAncAH,=  saying  that  it  is 
(done)  For  §A  jvAt)  (A$  A  -^At)). 

In  TBB.  208  we  find  a  genitive  after  proleptic  A,  as  in 
Old  Irish  :•  —  AJ;  A  iAfVf\Ani)  A  cuif\ce  PA 
6111115  AOt)'6A  nA  Ii-Aitfi5e,=trying  to  put 
him  under  the  beautiful  yoke  of  penance. 

B.—  Proleptic  t>e  :— 

E.S.  —  8.  —  riAC  tugAToe  if  co-fVAi'oe  bite  "oo  tAt>Aif\c 
A-p  ATI  gc-pAnn  ...  50  T»ceAf5T:Ai>oe  A  t>6 
no  A  t-pi  "oe  TIA  poigeu^Aitj  .  .  .  t>e,= 
that  it  is  none  the  less  fitting  to  call  the 
tree  a  tree,  because  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  branches  have  been  lopped  of. 

50.  —  ni  rmfoe  ATI  leijeAf  T>O  tjei|\  ATI  tiAi$  uAit), 
50  mbeit  T:ein  eAftAn,=the  doctor's  own 
ill-health  doesn't  in  the  least  harm  the 
medicine  he  gives. 
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58.  —  ni  IttgAi'oe  por-  tjif^e  An  cot>Aif\  A 
•o'tufge  Af  An  ntut  tiiof  AJ  fnije 
furthermore,  the  water  of  the  well  is  none 
the  less,  because  of  the  water  that  is  taken 
out  of  the  stream  that  flows  from  it. 


t).t). — 8. — in'ooij  50  mbA'O  luACAToe  t>o  t>iAt) 
lonnuACAif  e,=in  the  hope  that  thereby 
she  would  be  the  sooner  marriageable. 
-T>e  is  here  both  retrospective  and  pro- 
leptic.  (Note  e  at  the  end). 

16. — if  tnoi'oe  if  lonctngte  pjvmne  An  neic  feo, 
An  ni'b  At>eif\  .  .  .  =the  truth  of  this 
matter  is  still  more  to  be  understood  from 
what  .  .  .  says. 

90. — lonnuf  gujvAt)  Ui5Aix>e  "oojeAncAoi  niAtAi|\c 
A|\  An  feAncuf  e,— that  thereby  the  less 
change  might  be  made  in  the  record 
(Retrospective  and  proleptic,^ — note  the 
final  e). 

94. — -o'eA^tA  5UfAb  UigAi-oe  T>O  tiocpAt)  An 
cfium  feo  t)o  cutn  fotuif,  IAT*  uile  "00 
cu]\  1  n-Aon  ot>Ai|A,=lest,  putting  these  all 
in  one  work,  the  compilation  should  less 
probably  come  to  light. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).- 

62. — if  moi'oe  rheAfAim  fin,  mAj\  A'oeift  CAefA^,= 
I  hold  this  view  all  the  more  because 
C.  says.  .  .  . 
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70.  —  if  cofAi'oe  fin   t)o   rheAf  m   A  pif\inne,   niAf\ 
At)ei^  .  .  .   =the  truth  of  this  should  the 
more    readily    be    admitted    as  ...... 

sas  .... 


70.  —  if     tnoi'oe    if    incj\ei'ote     $;AC     ni   .   .   . 

At>eif\  .  .  .  =  everything  ...  is  the  more 
credible  because  .  .  .  says  .  .  . 

216.  —  lonnuf  50  tnAt)'  moToe  5^111  if  eAgtA  nA 
n-Alltfiuf\AC  f\otf»Aib  An  ni  fin,=so  that 
the  foreigners  may  hate  and  fear  you  all 
the  more  for  this. 

304.  —  if  c6f\AiT)e  pi|\mne  An  neice-fe  t>o  rheAf, 
An  cuAjVAfgbAit  "oo  t>ei|\  Airhii\5m,=the 
account  given  by  A.  renders  the  truth  of 
this  all  the  more  easily  admissible. 

316.  —  if  A|\  peoiL  nAoi'oeAn  "DO  biACA'o  teif  nA 
i,  ionnu-p  gu^iAb  tuACAi'oe  T>O 
e,=She  was  fed  by  the  D.  on  the 
flesh  of  infants  that  she  might  grow  up 
the  more  quickly  (Retrospective  and  pro- 
leptic  :  note  the  final  e). 

402.  —  1f     moiT)e     rheAfAitn     fipmne     An     neite-fe 

mACA1|\      PAT)|\A15      t)O      GeiC      'nA      f1A1|\      Ag 

TTlA^cAin,  =  I  am  the  more  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this,  because  P.'s  mother  was 
a  sister  of  M. 


TBB.  —  74.  —  5U|\Ab   niAittiT>e  cemimgeAf  An 

eA^tA  T)e  -oo  beit  o|\c,  —  that  death  ap- 
proaches you  all  the  more  slowly  if  you 
have  the  fear  of  God. 
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88.  —  if  moi-oe  if  ioncuij\  An  ceifc-fe  An  nit) 
At>ei|A  pot,=this  question  is  all  the  more 
to  be  put,  because  of  P.'s  statement. 

94.  —  if  cf\uimeT>e  An  peACAt)  "oo  j\inne,  A  upACC 
t)6  An  p65t\A  CU5  "Oi-A  "o^  *oo  coirneA>o,= 
His  sin  is  all  the  more  serious,  because  it 
was  so  easy  for  him  to  comply  with  God's 
command. 


145.  —  -oo    t)-|M'5    nAC    ptut,    -DA    tuAite    "bioUrAH    An 

teAgAIT),    nAC      ItlAtAI'Oe-fA-CAC    TJO-^eib    An 

niAfb  ^A'oc-fXomugA'O  6  pem  pu|\5A>o6t\A 
e,=  because  the  sooner  the  legacy  is  paid, 
all  the  sooner  does  the  dead  person  receive 
alleviation  of  the  purgatorial  pain.  (Re- 
trospective and  proleptic.  Observe  the 
final  6). 

98.  —  tf  moToe  t)iof  tunl  AJ  "ouine  'fAfl  ni>°'  t>eic 
A5  A  toi|\meAf5  Aif,=a  person's  desire  for 
a  thing  increases  if  you  forbid  it  to  him. 


227.  —  lonnuf  50  mAt)  tu5AiT)e  A  t>e"ifcin,  An 

•O'A  bpfvoriiAt)  foirhe,=that  his  disgust 
might  be  the  less,  because  the  physician 
tests  them  (the  medicines)  before  him. 


237.  —  ni    fruil,    T>A   fAit)e   t)iof   neAC   A 

CUAfAfCAll,     nAC     niOI'Oe    A     tUA|\AfCAt    6,= 

the  longer  a  person  is  earning  wages,  the 
greater  his  wages  are. 

C.  —  Proleptic    AriiiAit>    (See    Studies    in    Modern    Irish, 
Pt.    I,   pp.    79-81). 
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*O.t).  —  38.  —  jjufAb  AtfilAi'6  *oo  bi  £iT\e  'n-A  fiojACC  AT\ 
teit  t6i  j?6in,=that  I.  was,  de  facto,  a  king- 
dom apart  by  herself. 

I?.?.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII)  :- 

204.  —  if  AtfitAi'O  ACA  piturme  HA  fCAij\e-fe,  ju-p 
tAif\j\tt5it\  bACt\Ac,  =  the  actual  truth  cf  this 
rtory  is  that  B.  prophesied  .  .  . 

224.  —  sujVAb    AtritAit)    but)    eiT>i|\    fin    t)o 
ctAtinA  'OeAjAi'b  T)O  Cuf\  "oo 
that  the  way  in  which  that  could  be  done 
was  to  send  clanna  Df  aghaidh  to  collect  .  .  . 

232.  —  if  AfhtAi'6  T>O  ttnc  ATI  tujAi-o-fe,  .1.  Unsexvo 
AJ\  A  ctoit)eAtti  T)O  finne,=the  actual 
manner  of  this  L.'s  death  was,  —  he  de- 
liberately fell  upon  his  sword. 

234.  —  1f  -AtfitAit)  T>O  bAftngeAt)  ATI  C|AiorhtAnn-fo 
.1.  ctucim  "DA  eAC  "DO  |\mne,=This  C.  met 
his  death  by  simply  falling  from  his  horse. 

280.  —  1f  AtfilAit)  FAITHS  rm  .  .  .  T)O  jAb  peA^5  e,  = 
This  came  about  by  his  getting  enraged. 

300.  —  if  AifilAit)  T)O  bi  AH  "btnceAT)  f  o  50  n-iotriA'o 
fAit)b|\eAfA,=this  B.  happened  to  be  very 
wealthy. 

^.-p.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 


I3O.  -  1f  AttltAI*   T)O    Cl   ATI    UAJjAllAC-fO   tATI    ' 

if  T>'potMnA>o,  =  It  so  happened  that  this  R. 
was  full  of  hatred  and  envy  .  .  . 
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TBB.  —  250.  —  gu|\Ab    AtfilAi-o    c.Aiti-0    i    45    lAei 

eACC  AS  f\eic  locc  A  500  rhAf  f  ATI,  =  that  they 
spend  it  instead  in  idle  talk  about  the 
faults  of  others. 

D.  —  Other  prepositional  pronouns  :— 

p.p._££.  /  (Vol.   VIII).— 

182.  —  1f  tiime  gAitAceAtA  .  .  .  -oe,—  the  reason   why 


he  ir  called  .  .  is  .  .  (This  is  very  common 
especially  in  F.F.). 

26.  -  A5     fO     ftH'OeAfh     ATI     CfexMICAI'O     A1|1     5U|\At) 

6  .  .  .  pi  cAoifeAc  .  .  .  =Here  is  the 
seancha's  statement  that  it  was  .... 
who  was  leader.  .  .  . 

.?.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

60.  —  ni  fuil  b^eit  Al|i  SATI  -oiornrnbUAit)  gc^tA 
•oo  tteit  o]\c,—  there  is  no  avoiding  defeat 
in  battle  for  you. 

60.  —  1f  Alft  "oo  cirm  5UA1ne  if  A  tfmirmceAf  "out 
50  T)iA|\mAiT)  A^tif  giAttAt)  "06,  =  G.  and 
his  friends  resolved  on  this,  —  to  go  to  D. 
and  make  submission  to  him. 


TBB.   I  —  1f  uttne 

•OAOimt),  U|\6  CAitA  A  CAtiA  X)on 
AtAif  6|\  f?  AfAt)A|\,=The  reason  why  God 
passed  this  stern  judgment  on  man  was 
because  of  the  violation  of  His  command 
by  the  first  parent  from  whom  they  are 
sprung. 
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VII.— PROPORTION. 

(See  "  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,"  Pt.  I,  pp.  66-68). 

Keating  did  not  apparently  possess  the  ready  form 
which  the  language  uses  at  present  for  the  expression  of 
proportion.  He  employs  several  cumbrous  and  round- 
about methods,  which  however  are  not  devoid  of  interest. 

l°.  E.S. — 51, — ni  pint  T>'A  rheit)  ctnjvpeAf  PA 
Aipf\iorm  50  ppeifi.At€A,  TIAC  lujA-f^-CAC  t)o 
teoijvgniorh  1  bpem  ^AC  AOTI  ACA  Arm, = the  more  he 
prays  for  specially  in  the  Mass  ail  the  less  is  the  satis- 
faction made  for  the  temporal  punishment  due  to  any 
one  of  them.  At  the  present  day  we  should  say — -QA 
rheiT)  A  cuiftpit)  f 6  ...  if  e^t)  if  IUJA  A  "oeinceAfv  .... 
Note  the  two  negatives  in  Ke  at  ing's  form  giving  a 
resultant  affirmative  : — ni  puit  .  .  .  n^c  ;  cf.  Exx. 
5°,  7°.  "°. 

2°. — TBB.  57 — An  oife^'o  t>o  gtofAmAptiij;  fe  e  pein,  -]  -oo 
Gi  1  fA^^ite,  cust^n  titt  ATI  oifeA-o-fin  -oo  pein  -j  "oo 
•ooitseAf  t)o,==the  more  he  hath  glorified  himself,  and 
lived  in  delicacies,  give  ye  all  the  more  torment  and 
sorrow  to  him. 


,0 


3  • — 57- — cion  A  GpAjGAiT)  tiA  TMome  T)O  fAirhjMje  i  "oo 
rhe^t)Aif  r\A  t>e.AtA>6-fo,  50  OpAjOAiT)  A  -6iot  "oo  CjMiAit)- 
t)Ait  i  t)o  cjvA'o  f^n  5CA|\CA1|\  ut)  t^tt,=the  more  people 
get  of  the  ease  and  merriment  of  this  life,  the  more 
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they  get  of  hardship  and  torment  in  the  prison-house 
beyond.  =  Present  day:  —  DA   me^D  A  jeiEnD  . 
if  rno  .   .   . 


4°  —  57.  —  cion  A  GjMjfiAnn  DO  folAf  i  DO  ftilc 
cj\e".ACuifit>  UD  Af\  An  fAOgAt-fo,  DO  geADAiD  DO 
•]  DO  DAOiffe  i  -oo  DoaAriiAl,  t^lt  e,=the  more  comfort 
and  pleasure  he  gets  in  these  creatures  in  this  world, 
the  more  sorrow  and  slavery  and  discomfort  he  will 
get  in  the  next.  Modern  —  DA  rheiD  A  geibeAnn  fe" 
•oe  .  .  .  if  GAD  if  mo  A  geofiAiD  fe  "oe  .  .  .  Observe 
that  instead  of  "A  t>iot  "  of  the  previous  excerpt, 
we  have  here  merely  "  e  "  at  the  end,  standing  for 
"  cion  "  at  the  beginning,  and  equivalent  to  "  A  -oiol," 
an  equal  share,  the  same  amount  —  DO  $^At)Ait)  A 

DO    DOtAf    1|\t. 


5.  —  99.  —  n-AC  j?tnl  DA  C|\^me  DO  Geiti  45  A  ciij\ 
D6ine-'fA~CAC  DO  t>iAD  f^m  ^5  filte^ 
the  harder  people  tried  to  put  him  out,  the  more  and 
more  vigorously  would  he  try  to  re-enter.  Modern  — 
-OA  tf\6ine  .  .  .  if  CAD  if  D6ine  .  .  .  Notice  the  two 
negatives  in  Keating's  Irish,  and  cf.  Exx.  i°,  7°,  11°. 


6°.  —  103.  —  Asuf  CAini5  De  fin,  cion  A  jvAitte  DO  folAf  -j 
DO    rfieAnniAin    OI\|\-A,    t\6   tmn    5^6    fe^f^AifeACcA    D'A 

1     DC1$     Art     OfDA,     50     fAlbe     f6     DO     DOlAf 

eit   FolLAtfi   ^5  imteACc,=The  result  was. 
the  more  comfort  and  high  spirits  they  enjoyed  amid 
all  the  luxury  of  the  inn,  the  greater  was  their  discom- 
fort   at   departing   empty-handed.     Modern  —  D^    rhe'iD 
DO    E> 
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.  .  .  Notice  "  f  e  "  to  replace  the  "  A  -oiot  "  of  Ex.  3°, 
and  the  "  e  "  of  Ex.  4°  ;    cf.  Ex.  8°. 


7.  —  145.  —  "oo  t>|\ij;  nAC  ptnl,  "oA  luAite  •oiottAfv  AH 
nAC  tuAtAiT>e-f  A-CAC  "oojeit)  ATI  niAfAt 
6  pein  puf\5AT>of\A  e,=because  the  sooner  the  legacy 
is  paid,  all  the  sooner  does  the  dead  person  receive 
alleviation  of  the  purgatorial  pain.  For  the  two 
negatives  cf.  Exx.  i°,  5°,  and  11°.  The  "  e  "  at  the 
end  here  has  a  different  function  from  that  in  Ex.  4°. 
Here  it  is  the  usual  "term"  of  the  prolepsL  in 
tuAtAiT)6.  Modern  —  T)A  tuifjje  T)iotCA|v  .  .  .  if  eAt> 
if  ttiAite  .  .  . 


8°.  —  150.  —  Cion    A    ttptnt    >o'pA>o->6Ait    'n-A 

ACA  fe  "oo  CAOite  'TI-A  cei^c-tiJiAeiteAttinAfj^the  longer 
the  delay  in  his  patience,  the  greater  hi?  strictness  in 
righteous  judgment. 

Atkinson  here  prints  T>o-CAoile  as  a  compound, 
and  interprets  it  as  a  comparative  adjective.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  T>O  is  the  preposition,  and 
CAOite  the  abstract  noun.  The  pronoun  fe  here  (with 
ACA)  has  the  same  function  as  "  e  "  in  example  4°. 
Taking  it  this  way,  we  observe  that  the  sentence  is 
more  in  Keating's  style,  and  more  symmetrical  than 
in  Atkinson's  interpretation.  The  alliterating  CAOite 
'tiA  cei|\c-t>i\eiteAtrinAr  corresponds  with  the  similarly 
alliterating  {?AT)->6Ait  'n-A  poi^e.  Cf.  Ex.  6°. 


9°-  —  181.  —  lormuf    An    ci    if    c-pinme    coij\e    'fAn 

gtifAb  e  t)«f  56if\e  piAn  tAlt,=so  that  the  heavier  the 
sins  in  this  world,  the  more  grievous  will  be  the  punish- 
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ment  in  the  next.  In  this,  and  the  next,  example  a 
simple  device  is  used.  The  proportion  between  the 
grievousness  of  the  punishment  in  the  next  world  and 
the  weight  of  guilt  in  this  is  (here)  expressed  by  identi- 
fying the  most  grievously  punished  person  as  the  one 
whose  sins  are  most  serious.  This  form  is  widely  used 
at  the  present  day. 


IO°.  —  182.  —  ATI    ci   if   CTUiime   peACA"6,    gutvdb   e   if 

piAn,=the  heavier  the  sin  the  heavier  the  penalty. 
Cf.  preceding  example  and  comments.  Mod.  either 
the  same  form,  or  —  "OA  cj\tntne  .  .  .  if  eA"6  if 


11°.  —  237.  —  ni  fruit,  "OA  fAi'oe  tMof  neAC  A$  cuitteArii 
cuAjVAfCAit,  TIAC  rnoi'oe  A  cuAf\AftAt  e,=the  longer  a 
person  is  earning  wages  the  greater  his  wages  are. 
For  the  final  "  e  "  cf.  Example  7°.,  and  comments 
thereon.  Modern  —  t)A  frAit)  .  .  .  if  eA"O  if  mo  ... 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Keating  employs  six  different 
ways  of  expressing  proportion  :— 


i°.  The  double  negative  form  —  ni  frtnt  .   .  .  TIAC  (Exx. 
i°.  5°-  7°.  ii°.). 

2°.   An   oiTxeAt)  "Do   .   .   .  ATI   oifieAT)   pm   (Ex.   2°.). 

3°.   Cion   ...  A  -biot  (Ex.  3°.). 

4°.  Cion  .  .  .  e  (at  end,  equivalent  to  A  t>iot)  (Ex.  ^°.). 

5°.  Cion  .  .  .  fe  (with  CA,  and  equivalent  to  cion  or 
A  -oiot)  (Exx.  6°.  and  8°.). 

6°.   An   ci   .  .  .  ir  e  .  .  .   (Exx.  9°.  and  10°.). 
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VIII.— PITHY,   PECULIAR,   OR   UNUSUAL   SENTENCES 
AND   PHRASES. 

1.  c^it)  if  C|\iT)=out  and  out  (T).t).  38). 

2.  if  T>iot  uf\jVAiriA  t)A  |\i^it:)  feAticuf    6ifveAnn=the    anti" 

quity  of  I.  is  really  worthy  of  respect  (44). 

3.  ni    "oteAt;Aif\    cion    fCAijte    T>O     CA^AI^C    A|\    A    fcjtitiirm 

(56)=the  status  oj  history  ought  not  to  be  accorded 
to  his  writings. 

4.  AN   T>|\ori5  -Ainrhi.AtiAC    -co    Gto-QAT)  A   gcuing   (6o)=the 

lustful  set  who  broke  their  obligation. 
(Lower  down  clei|\  T»O  ctaon  A  scuing.) 

5.  T>A  •ooiCjtei'oce  e  (62)=however    incredible    (The  word 

following  -OA  should,  properly  speaking,  be  a  noun. 
The  irregularity  here  may  be  due  to  a  mixing  of 
constructions.  Cf.  mA  'f  -ooic^ei-oce  pem  e.  We 
meet  the  same  irregularity  sometimes  in  present- 
day  writers. 

6.  neArh-^oigiTmeAC  (64)  =impatient  (with  both   "  -o  "  and 

"  n.")- 

7.  mu'n  Am  fo  (68)=at  this  time. 

8.  cion   corh^Aif   (68)=ei|\ic. 

9.  meAfAim  .   .   .  tiACfVAiOe  feA*  Ai$e  1  feAnCuf  6i|\eAnn  -oo 

toi\5Ai|\eACc  (74)=!  think  he  took  no  interest  in 
investigating  the  antiquity  of  I. 

10.  Cib6  te  n-Ab  m6|\  A  n-At)|\Aim  |\ii4  (76)=  Whoever  thinks 
it  much  I  say  for  them  (Mod.  te  H-AJ\  m6f\  .  .  .  ). 
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11.  cuis  mile,  ce^t),  TIOCA,  A  HAOI  (88)  =5199. 

12.  5At)Aim  ce^T)  Aige  (94)  =  !  beg  his  pardon.     Cf. 


F.F.  5£.  /   (Vol.  IV). 

13.  if  tAtAfc  CATIA  -661  1>   (152),  =is  their  ringleader. 

14.  T)'eA5lA  50  tvACAt)  ACA   o^A  (i78),=lest  they  should 

have  advantage  over  them. 

Vol.   VIII. 

15.  -o'eA$;lA   co-oAluA  ^if   (34)=lest   it  might  put  them  to 

sleep. 

16.  511^  eA5x\'OA|\  uite  50  •oeicneAt>Aj\  (38),=^and  they  died 

all  but  ten. 

17.  "oo  ei|M$  lorn^t)  Aitif  leif  m-AgAit)  .  .   .   (42),=he  had 

much  success  against  .  .  . 

18.  Ap  lexMinAncACc  (46),=in  concubinage. 

19.  TIA  feoit)e  T)O   foirm   C|\eAriAC  eACO|Ai\A  (54),=that  the 

valuables  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts  between 
them. 

20.  b|\ucc    fi    jroipne    u^ite,    (60),—  she    sent    out    surplus 

forces. 

21.  ni   n-ionctn5te  50   n-ei^eAncAC  .   .   .   (6o),=it  does  not 

necessarily  follow  .  .  . 

22.  jrocxMl  .  .  .  AJA  Ai-|\te-A5At)  (62),=  loan-words. 

23.  T)o-ni  .   .   .   fpeipAlCACc    AJA    CUHD    t)iot)    (70),=   .   .   .   • 

makes  special  mention  of  some  of  them. 

24.  TIAC   ioncui^  i    n-iongAticAf   (72)=that   it   is   not  to   be 

wondered  at. 
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25.  A|t  A  t-AjvfVAins  (74)=0£  /m  instigation. 

26.  ^^  putong  t^°5  (74)=!S^y  permission  of  a  king  .  .  . 

27.  be^s-An    te    c^i    ce^t)    bU^-bAn    (74),=little    more   than 

300  years. 

28.  ce^cc    FA    tt^AjAi-o    A    •6eAj\tif\AtAt\    (182)  =fo    supplant 

his  brother. 

29.  'TIA  •biol  fom  (i88)=£o  avenge  that. 

30.  ^5  fo   fiof  50   cumAif\  ei]\im   tiA  ti-e^Cc^A   (i88),=the 

/>*YA  o/  the  story  is  briefly  as  follows. 

31.  cui|\if  1   fuirn   rn^AT)  A  feif\ce  "66   (igo)=she  recounted 

how  much  she  loved  him. 

32.  1    ntjoit;    O.ACC.A    "oo    T)eAnAtfi    A^    "UttCAci-Aib    (200),  =in 

the  hope  of  bringing  disaster  on  the  Ultonians. 

33-  ^15  Ce^c  6f  ife^t  .  .  .  •o>oi|\CiU-  &$.  Concut)Af  T>O 
rfi^^bAt)  (200)  =C.  came  secretly  waiting  in  readi- 
ness to  slay  Connor. 

34.  1  rmoij  f\ir-  AH  pio&ACc  -DA  ^occAin  p6in  (204)  =w  ^ 

/to/>^  o/  obtaining  the  kingdom. 

35.  -o'eif  mA^  t^u5A>°  xXppAXAT)  t)6  (16)=  after  A.  was  born 

to  him. 

36.  if  iAt)  n^  C|\i  pnn  t)o  |\inne  ]\e  n-A  nt)ei^Ofi-Ait\  e  (232)  = 

he  was  the  offspring  of  the  three   Fionns  by  their 
sister. 


37-  b-A  tiAjt  teif  A  $eine^rt>Aiti  it)i-[i  A  t)eAiAt:)|\ACAi-fv  if  A 
rhAt^ifv  (234)  =he  felt  ashamed  of  being  the  off- 
spring of  his  brother  and  his  mother. 

38.  t)o  f\irme  AIAC  .  .  Co|\rr»AC  |\e  ri-mpn  An  gAGATin  A$uf 
i  ^t\  coitice  -Aige  (289)=  A  became  the  father  of  C.  by 
the  smith's  daughter,  who  was  then  his  dowered 
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mistress.  Cf.  314. — T>O  junne  fe  Coj\c  pe  T)tnt>£mn 
•DO  t>A  T)eif\t>fiun  t>6  pein,=he  became  father  of 
Core  by  Duibhfhionn,  his  own  sister. 

39.  t>o-t>eij\iTn    cj\i    neite    t)otn    AIJAB    (378)  =/    note   three 

things. 

40.  nA   f\Ait>   AJA   bpeit   "061$   fem    £An    cilteAii)     T>on    Tloirh 

(3go)=that  they  themselves  could  not  avoid  returning 
to  Rome. 

41.  Cui-peA'DAf  .   .  .  "o^uim    -pe    ceACc    (392)=the}?    refused 

to  come. 

42.  pu,Aif\   CoriAtt  "0615  A^   Co5A|\   n^   ceit^e   fin    (208)  =C. 

got  a  hint  of  this  treacherous  conspiracy. 

43.  t)i  A  t)A|VA  pA'n   5Ctoinn   ce^cc  (208)=?^  was  arranged 

that  the  sons  should  come. 

44.  tnA-ptiJAt)  A  n-At^if\  ifiocc  Con^Ht  teo  (2o8)=they  slew 

their  father  in  mistake  for  C. 

45-  ct>5ArnA|\  AntiAf  Annfo  gAtttAti  A|\  .   .   .   (2i2)=thus  far 
we  have  digressed  into  accounts  of  ... 

46.  T>O   cuifie.At)  A  n-Af\  Ann   (2i6)=they    were    slaughtered 

there. 

47.  TTIeAfAitn    n^C  itit)6AncA   TJeA^niAT)    T)O    Coin|\i    (220)  =1 

think  I  should  not  omit  mention  of  Ciiraoi. 

48.  50  T>cu5  Amur-  6f  ifeAt  tn|\|\e  (222)=and  he  seized  her 

unperceived. 

49.  Cu|\Aoi    t)o    Geit   1    n-UAtA-6    fluAj   if    focAi'de    (224)  = 

that  C.  should  have  but  few  warriors  and  attendants. 

50.  -oo    tingeA-OA-p   An    Uof    AJA    Coin-pi    (2i6)=they   sprang 

upon  C.  in  the  lios. 

51.  cu5AT>Ap  fAtA  nA  n-uite  "out  -pe  ti-ioc  nA  n-6AfCA  foin 

(23o)=they  guaranteed,  by  all  the  elements,  to  pay 
this  eric. 
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52.  T>0     CO15ltf1OT)     CJ\1A11     A     >OCOf\A>6    1     T1-O1|\C1tt    n 

(238)=  they  set  apart  a  third  of  their  crops  with  a 
view  to  the  feast. 

53.  ciAn    f\e    ATI    ngojACA    "oo    teACt    (264)=/o»g    before   the 

famine  came. 

54.  ATI  ni  A"o6AfVAm   'n-Af\  n-oiAit)  (276)=what  we  are  about 

to  say. 

55.  mo  A  Aifc  lonATo  A  t>j\Aitj\e,  6i|\  if  e  t>o  ttiAft:)  peAf\  A 

rtiAtAf\  (280)  =greater  his  disgrace  than  that  of  his 
brethren,  for  he  it  was  who  slew  his  mother's  hus- 
band. (Notice  the  compendiary  comparison). 

56.  f\ACAit>  AJ\  A   tfiAC  A$Ainn   (358)=?^  shall  overcome  his 

son. 

57-  1f  iomt)A  ni  'n-A  AinGpiof  of\Ainn  nAC  biAt)  'n-A  poitceAf 
o|\Ainn  -OA  mbeA'O  CATO|\eArii  AgAinn  Af  teAgtoi^eACC 
nA  feAn  (398)  =  We  are  ignorant  of  many  things 
which  should  not  be  hidden  from  us  if  we  were  ac- 
customed to  read  the  ancients. 

F.F.  Bk.  II   (Vol.  IX). 

58.  ni  |iAit>e  ATJtiiAit  ACA  AfA  AI ^"opjMonn fA  oiLe  "oo  Geic 
Afi  6ifinn  (2)=they  acknowledged  no  other  chief 
prince  over  Ireland. 

59-  ^5  f°  ^^t^  ^15  polic|\omcon  A|\  An  ni  gceA-onA-fo 
(4)=  Thus  does  the  Polychronicon  treat  of  this 
same  matter. 

60.  niojv  r-eAlt>  -oo'n  pApA  Afv  £if\mn  fin  (6)=that  did  not 

give  the  Pope  possession  of  Ireland. 

61.  ATI    t)]\eArn    bA    mo    ponn    t)on     rhAiteAf    ptnblit)e    t)o 

m^At)ti5A-6    (io)=those   who   were   most  zealous  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  public  weal. 
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62.  Ceit^e    ceA-o    noCAT)    if    -DA    bliA-OAin    (28)  =492  years. 

63.  SAC  AOTI  Tn'ob  AJ\  teic  |Aif  pein  (3o)=each  of  them  dis- 

tinct from  the  others. 

64.  ni-f-A  nio  "oo  co'olA'O  -oo  •oeAnAtfi  (72)  =/o  s/e^  longer. 

65.  111  bi  An  cubAir-c  ACC  TTIAH  A  mbi  ATI  fpf\eit)  (j2)=mis- 

fortune  exists  only  where  there  is  wealth. 

66.  tneAfAim   .   .   TIAC   j\Aiti>e   fuim   ACA   fnA   feAlbAit)    fAoj- 

AICA,  ni  riioriATin  if  tn6j\ATi  "oo  Luce  nA  n-Aimfi^e-fe 
(72)=!  think  they  set  no  store  on  worldly  pos- 
sessions, as  compared  with  many  people  of  the  present 
time  Cf.  our  tnuriAb  loriArm  if  .  .  . 

67.  triA^  gujvAb  AT\  015111  •oo-beA^A'O  'OiAfvmAi'o  teif  i  (318)  = 

as  if  D.  were  carrying  her  off  by  force,  (  =  mAfv 
•o'eAt)  sufvb  .  .  .  ) 

68.  iriAf  tAini5  t>o  Colum  Cute  C|\i  CAtA  *oo  Cu|A  1  n6i|\inn 

(86)=for  C.C.  caused  three  battles  to  be  fought 
in  Ireland. 

69.  c|\i  tiAoi  sceolAin  -oo  buAin  (qo)=that  thrice  nine  bells 

should  be  rung. 

70.  -pus  .   .   .   neAtfi   "oo   nojAin   (ii2)=chose  heaven. 

71.  TIAC  CAobAC  leif  me  (i32)=that  he  trusts  me  not. 

72.  rn'op  teis  -6e  O^A  uiie  e  (134)  =he  gave  it  not  up  for 

them  all 

73.  AJ\  fiA-OAn  (134)  =helter-skelter  . 

74.  T)O     fA^Aib     "OiAiMnAiT)     e     |:ein     •o'A'bnACAl     (136)  =D. 

willed  that   he  should   be   buried.     (Cf.    pASAitn   te 


75    -DO    cuA-OAp    .   .  1    n^eAtcACc    (i44)=they    were    seized 
with  frenzy. 
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76.  if  x>'£.A5  te  ti-A'OA^c  "00  Cuait)  f6  (i$2)=it  was  on  his 

pillow  he  died. 

77.  CAf  eif  m,Af\  "oo   t)i   fe  45  bu.Ai'O^e.A'O   6ij\eAnn   (172)=: 

fl/for  he  had  been  harassing  Ireland. 

78.  tMonroA     CAtA     if     coirnjteACA     cugA'D     (iy^)=many 

battles    and    skirmishes    were    fought.     (At    present 
the  singular  is  used  after  lomtM). 

79.  5Ati    teAttAift    TIATO    rmormA    (176)  =without    books    or 

jewels. 

80.  n.AC    AnpA    A\\,    rh'injm    mA-p    rhr>AOi    pofCA    (i78)=that 

you  would  not  be  content  with  my  daughter  for  wife. 

81.  beif\  Af   cu    m.A-|A   if   t:eAf|\   50   "ociocpAit)   jtiot   (206)  = 

escape    as    ^s^  you   can.     (Modern    usage    requires 
A  tiocpAit)  te,Au). 

82.  •oo-nio'6   5ALA|\   t^oi   50   n-oit)ce  t>6it>    (216)  =it  made 

them  ill  for  a  day  and  a  night. 

83.  6  CjAon.A'o  tiA  11-01*606  (2i8)=from  nightfall. 

84.  "oo   telg   co5A|\   riA   ceilge   fin    te   T)ormaA>6    (224)  =he 

communicated  the  secret  of  this  plot  to  D. 

85.  TtnJeAtt  t^ru15£e  HA  ftuA$  (228)=what  remained  after 

the  hosts  had  been  satisfied. 

86.  cu5A"OA|\  Tnuiitini^  xMtne  stif^^  ^  ^Aittie  ponn   .    .    "oo 

tM  Ann  (23o)=The  Munstermen  realised  that  it  was 
F.  F. 

87.  5A  -ocAtn  |\if  (240)  =/w  sAor^  (common). 

88.  if  tATi-rfiof  T\A  commAOine  *oo   Cui|\  A^  6i|\inn    (260)  = 

very  great  were  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  Ireland. 

89.  if  coirh-oex^f  f\e  bAf  no  f\6  be^tA  -o'putAns  M-Q  (282)  = 

they  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  they  shall  live  or 
die. 
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90.  ACAtAOi    lion    A    n-itte    fuT>    T>A    mAt)    biAt>    ollArii    IAT> 

(282)  =ye  are  numerous  enough  to  eat  yonder  com- 
pany, if  they  were  cooked  food. 

91.  An    peAt)   *oo    biA"6   .    .    .   -con    leit   ipti$   "o'AOip    (308)  = 

during  the  nonage  of  .  .  . 

92.  50    n-oeACAit)   CAJ\   Ai]\eAtfi   AJX   tuic   -oiob    (3i2)=and   a 

countless  number  of  them  fell. 

93-  te  5Cuif\teAjv  pinni  nA  cotf)Ait\le-pe  piop  (324)=which 
gives  a  summary  of  the  transactions  of  this  council. 

94.  poittfig  "06  50  t>pt»ite  pem  imbun  T>O  jeAttAirh  T>O 
coriiAtt  -oo-fAn  (33o)=make  known  to  him  that 
you  are  ready  to  fulfil  your  promise  tc  him. 

95-  ni  tug  AoncA  lorntAn  "06  if  ni  mo  -oo  tu^  ^A|\-A  A1|\ 
(332)  =h?  didn't  give  him  full  consent,  neither 
did  he  give  him  a  refusal.  (Cf.  our  -  -|  ni  IU^A  nA 


96.  j\e  n-Alc  n^  n-AontiAi|\e  (334)  =on  the  spot. 

97.  T>O  |\eAC  f\if  An  bpApA  (352)=^  who  informed  the  Pope. 

E.S. 

98.  ni   mo|A  5U|\Ab  UA  ceAnn  ACA  ionA  CfveiTjeAfh   (4)=their 

"  heads  "  are  perhaps  not  more  numerous  than 
their  creeds.  (There  are  as  many  creeds  as  indi- 
viduals). Cf.  the  modern  ni  moi'oe  5o=probably 
not.  Not?  that  ni  ni6|\  nA  sujvAb  would  have  quite 
a  different  meaning,  being  equivalent  to  if 
5UfAb,  —  i.e.,  almost.  These  idioms  with 
m6|\,  etc.,  and  the  verb  if  are  very  subtle. 

99.  At)bA|\    eite    pof    "o'eA^tA    50    mbei-omn    UofOA    t>o'n 

I6i$teoi|\  (33)  =  Furthf  rmore  I  should  be  afraid  of 
wearying  the  reader. 
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IOO.  -00  lui-6  An  oijxeAT)  fin  -oe  JOJICA  AIJA  lonnuf  50  rnbiot) 
1  gctubpeAnn  nA  muc  j?A'n  meAf  (82)=famine 
pressed  him  so  hard  that  he  had  to  share  the  husks 
with  the  swine. 


101.  ni  "oem  An  fA^A^c  leAccurriAi'6  AJ\  An  "OCUACA  (95)  = 
the  priest  does  not  take  advantage  of  (does  not  wrong) 
the  layman.  This  word  leAtc'.itriAi-o  in  this  sense 
is  common  in  Ballingeary  Irish. 


IO2.   ni  ceiT>  1  bposnAtfi  Aft  bit  T>on  ci  CAiteAf  e  1 

niAfibtAC   (ioo)=it  benefits  not  at  all  him   who  re- 
ceives it  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin. 


103.   -00  bi  t)e  b|\euncAf  I  "oe 

nidCAt)  IAT>  50  h-obAnn  (iO2)=the  blood  was  so 
foul  and  evil-smelling  that  they  were  suddenly 
choked. 


TBB. 


104.  An  ci  cuijAeAf  A  "6615  1  nTJume  t)A  nieit)  (i8)=he  who 

places  his  hopes  in  anyone  however  great. 

105.  rnA|\  ACA  tici|A  u"o   UAU   An  tici|\  t>ei"6eAnAC  "o'Aibjicifv 

nA  h-GAbfA  (2i)  =  as  this  letter  "  t  "  is  the  last 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  If  the  reading  is 
right  this  use  of  AUA  seems  strange.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  on  a  par  with  such  expressions 
(undesirable  though  they  may  be)  as  :  —  UA  f  e  AH 
r-Atn,  in  which  the  predicate  is  felt  as  adverbial. 
Cf.  ACAtAOi  tion  A  n-itce  f""0  (F.F.,  Bk.  II,  Vol. 
IX,  p.  90  ;  and  Ex.  114  below. 

106.  cionnuf  -oo  cinf  unb^eif  T)'A  UijeAfnA  IAT»  (23)=how 

he  used  them  to  the  advantage  of  his  Lord. 
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107.  111  mo|\  6  fin  ATHAC  50  tnbi  cuirhne  ACA  Aif  (28)  =  they 

hardly  ever  think  of  it  afterwards. 

108.  if  AH  i    ni   n-Aii  leif  An    leAfs   (38)="^   sluggard 

willeth  and  willeth  not  "  (Prov.  xiii.  4). 


109.  ACA  1  5ConncAt>Aij\c  CIA  t)iol:)   piAn  if  c-puime     5= 
is  doubtful  which  of  the  (two)   pains  is  the  worse. 


HO.  if  ionAnn  t)o,  t)iA  t)o  "beAnAni  t)on  "015,  ")  A  bf\eit  T)O 
j\o5Ain  CA|\  coil  nt)e  -oo  -beAnAfh  (56)=/o  choose 
the  drink  in  preference  to  doing  God's  will  is  the 
same  as  his  making  a  god  of  the  drink. 

ill.  if  ionAnn  O|\T>  "oo'n  gniom  -j  -oo  cumuf  f\e  •oeAnAtri 
An  jniorhA  (yd)  ="  act  and  potentiality  are  of  the 
same  order." 


112.  CA|\  ceAnn  50  rnbiAt)  -otnne  no  T)if  A^\  n-A  n-eifceAC,c 
6  peACAt)  An  cfinnp|\  (88)  =even  though  orie  or 
two  should  be  exempt  from  original  sin. 


113.   ni   vmttise^rm   An   -oiulCA'6   coicceAnn    An 

•oo    tniAin    Af,    (89)  =&  general  negative  proposition 
does  not  admit  of  this  interpretation. 

114-  ACAmAoiT)-ne  c^Ann  An  emit)  "OAonnA  Afv  gc^ionAt) 
(9i)=we,  the  tree  of  human  kind,  are  withered. 
The  words  —  c^Ann  An  emit)  t)AonnA  —  had  better 
be  taken  in  apposition  with  the  subject  in  AcAniAOiT). 
But  the  sentence  is  peculiar.  Cf.  TBB.  21  (105, 
above)  . 

115.  lAnniAjA  AfCA  jrem   (97)  —  self  -conceited.     Cf.  our  mumi$- 

meAC,    niAoi-oceAC,   etc.    A^CA   pem. 

116.  -oo  $At>  miAn  6  nA  miAfA  -o'cf^lAt)   6  c6ile  (99)  =he 

was  seized  with  the  desire  to  open  the  dishes  asunder. 
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117.  if  5f\eirn  neirhe  -j  if  "oeoC  "oombtAif  'ooib  PA 

e   (102)  =it  is   a  poisonous  morsel  and  a  gall-bitter 
draught  to  them  in  the  end. 

118.  c^eAT)   A    meAt)    T>O    pem    beit   m'    eAsniAif    CAtf\AC    •] 

jAiojACCA   T)e    (123)  =what   a  pain   it   is   to   be   de- 
prived of  the  City  and  Kingdom  of  God. 

119.  niAf   triAic   teAC   cujAAtn    T>O   Cu-p   AJ\   neAC   urn    "OiA   "oo 

jin-oe  A|\  -oo  fon   (126)  =if  you  wish  to  impose  on 
anyone,  as  a  duty,  to  pray  to  God  for  you. 

120.  riAC  loncAoftA  IAT>,   -j   HAG   t)i   iocc  lofinuA   (l28)=that 

they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  they  are  devoid 
of  kindness. 

121.  pA5UA|\  AJ\  A  H-10CC  (129)  =which  are  entrusted  to  them. 

122.  if    t)iot    coir»neAt-t>Ai>6ce    IAT)    (130)  =they    are    to    be 

excommunicated. 


123.  tiAC  coif  cion   "DO   t>eit  Af  An   ut)ACC  TJOjni   neAC  tjve 

pei-ps  (143)  =that  wo  attention  should  be  paid  to  a 
will  that  is  made  in  anger. 

124.  ni   cuAlAinj;   cfveAn    ^   t|\eife   Af   CAlrhAin    neA|\c   no 

neirhpioc  T)e  T>O  curvnArh  nA  T>O  tiAoim-ifliujAt) 
(151)  =no  man  on  earth  however  strong  can  check 
or  abate  the  power  or  the  violent  wrath  of  God. 

125.  if  beicce  T)'   (hj\eAnnACAit:>   T)IA  T>O   jtJTbe   (171)—  the 

Irish  ought  to  pray  to  God  .  .  . 

126.  lonnuf  nAC  bi  A6  puAf\A>6  jiotiA  An  jAbAnn  ACA  (174)  = 

co  that  they  have  only  the  alleviation  of  the  smith's 
apprentice  (i.e.,  the  change  from  blowing  the  bellows 
to  hammering  the  iron). 

127.  c^AfCA^A  An  rheAbAip,  T>O  t)fi$  nAC  meiteAnn  AC  miof\At 

nA  meAnniAn   T)A^Ab   rneAbAi^  i   (182)=^  the  memory 
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is  tormented  because  it  tells  only  of  the  misfortune 
of  the  spirit  to  which  it  belongs. 

128.  Cf\eAt>      50      CAf\t)AC      t>-[\AnAf\      fAtflfVAlt)      T1A 

•oeAnA  pui|\fe  pf\&AtTOA  pAOifoine  AJ\ 
(i94)=plough  with  profit  the  fallow-field  of  virtue's 
r-ummer,  and  ply  the  holy  harrow  of  confession  on 
the  corn-land  of  your  soul  ! 

129.  -oobeijA    Ajuif    nA    n-Antr»A    ioncfui"6ce    A$    T)IA  (243)  = 

which  makes  the  chamber  of  the  soul  habitable 
by  God. 

130.  jreA'OAnn   An    miormuine   min    mojvAn    m^ilife   T>O   t>eit 

Ann  (247)=^  smooth  young  person  may  harbour 
much  malice. 

131.  ip    mime    triof    nit)-fA-rh6    T>O    rhi-mem    1    mionmnne 

ionA  1  nt)tiine  it»6|\  (247)=oftentimes  there  is  more 
evil-disposition  in  a  young  person  than  in  an  adult. 

132.  UtnsteAfv       .       .       .         n^C     beitre   t>o    ne^c,    "out   1 

n-eAtJocAf  AJ\  flAnujAT)  A  AnttiA  (253)  =wc  under- 
stand that  one  ought  not  to  despair  of  one's  salvation. 

T33-  5°  ptteAt)  1  t>j:jMtin5  nA  conAi-pe  CA^  'Aif  "06  1  fiAn 
nA  n-Ait|vi5e  (254)  =until  he  turns  back  by  the  same 
road  in  the  path  of  penance. 

134.  T>O  ttyis  nAC  f\Ait)e  i\it  nA  |\omn  ACA,  ACC  |\if  An  fAO^At 

(278)  =because  they  had  neither  lot  nor  part  with 
anything  but  the  world. 

135.  cibe"    A5    A    mbi    An    51^"°    T)'A    t^1^1^'    n1    h-eAgAt    "06 

]?iAt)|\Af  An  poixmAiT)  T)'A  tA'bAll,  (225)=who  ever 
has  real  love  need  not  fear  that  the  fever  of  envy 
will  touch  him. 
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IX.—  TECHNICAL    AND    UNUSUAL  TERMS. 

A. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Religious. 

E.S.  —  32—  -iotof  5^-0  =  Holocaust  ;   34.  —  At^An   ftim,=unlea- 
vened  bread. 

35.  —  TYIicc  —  Amice  ;  teine   Aip|Airm=Alb  ;  ATI  cf\io-p 

Cincture  ;   ATI    niAnTpeTl  =  Maniple  ;   ATI    fcoTt 
=Stole  ;   ATI    cocAtt=Chasuble. 

36.  —  ATI   pATceAnA=the   Paten  ;    An   cotApo^Af   (A  ?) 

=the  corporal.     An  cti|\tA  t>eAf=the  Epistle 
side. 

41.—  nA  Ti-oj\tAnA=the  prayers  ;    AD   5|\At)UAt=the 
Gradual. 


73.  —  GAgluTf  nA  tnt)viA-6,=The  Church  Triumphant. 
An    CAtAT5,=The   Church    Militant. 
nA  mA|\D,=The  Church  Suffering. 

92.  —  oiT>e  pAOTfTome,=confesscr. 

93.  —  nA  n-occ   Sem-t)eAnnACcA,=the   Eight  Beati- 

tudes. 
nA  rj\i  SuttATlceA'OA  'OTA'OA,  =  the  three  Theo- 

logical Virtues. 
nA  ceTtf\e  SubATlceA'OA  Sonn|\At)ACA,  =the  four 

Cardinal  Virtues. 

122.  —  An   coiftACACAn,—  the   Sacrarium. 
125.  —  An  ioniAlc6T|\,=the  Altar-stone. 
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60  —  popriAiciceAtfiAil^schismatic   (adj.). 
26.  —  uj\or-cAn,=a    pilgrim-staff. 

F.F.—Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX). 

2.  —  Sior-mA,  =  a  schism. 

6.  —  oi^TieA-o^the  act  of  consecrating  (a  Bishop). 

18.  —  cxMUeACA  t)ut>A,—  nuns. 

20.  —  e^f  posoi-oeACc,  =  diocese. 

20.  —  •oeA^AncAcc,  =deanery. 

24.  —  lof  A  ti,Aicte,=the  point  of  his  crozier. 

32.  —  pj\e.AlAi-o,=a  prelate. 

84.  —  -oeocAn,—  a  deacon. 

96.  —  ^jvArm  f  Ainge-At,  ^sanctuary-railing. 
100.  —  i  A  rficu|A,^=  imposition  of  hands. 
102.  —  ciot\j\t>At>,=was  mortified. 
102.  —  f  leACC-AtiA,  =prostrations. 
158.  —  pf\iorhAiT),=:  Prim  ate. 
162.  —  -oei|\ti5it),  ^penitential  cells. 
296.  —  biocAif\e  5emeAfVAlc,A,=V.G. 
298.  —  jMifvce,=  diocese     (as     in     present-day     Ulster 

usage). 

356.  —  f  iomoncACc,  =simcny. 
356.  —  uf  ui^e^cc,  =usury. 


TBB.— 

43.  —  peACA-6    n^   n-Ain-oiui>oe,  =  final   impenitence 
78.  —  eift4me,=a    shroud. 
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91.—  cimceAU-teAr5At>,=circumcision  (now  usually 


J39-  —  tmi*oe.ACc,=thankfulness    (translates   'pietate'). 

202.  —  ceiie.AC.Ar,  =  adultery. 

203.  —  it-iointvA-b,^  back-biting. 
237.  —  pof\T>iAonnA,=the  loins. 

244.  —  .ATI  tmitceAn  tnic,  =  the  Prodigal  Son. 
246.  —  LAiE>in,=5.Ab.Ail,  leaven. 

B. 

Philosophical. 

E.S.- 

33.  —  f  AriAf  ATI,  =etymology. 
55.^  —  ^iciT>,  =  accident. 
58.  —  f  ubf  c^inc,  =substance. 
63.  —  A  >6t>.Aj\  .   .  .  ^oif\in,=matter  .  .  .  form. 
77.  —  cuif   ui|\tife^Tfiuit,  =  instrumental   cause. 
103.  —  CAirmije-dcc^quantity,  bulk. 


TBB.— 

5.  —  ,Aice.AC€,—  a  lesson. 

70-  —  5niorfi  =  "  actus  "  ; 

5niorhA  =  "  potentia." 

88.  —  eir-ceACc,—  an  exception  ;  the  act  of  excepting 
179.  —  AoniAitfeAC^f,=constant  presence,  association. 
182.  —  AC  j:uirm,=  faculty   (also  b|M'$). 
236.  —  coimptex,=complexion,  physical  constitution. 
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C. 

Science  and  Art  ;    Law,  Medicine. 

E.S.  —  93.  —  bot5AC,=small-pox  ;   clAirhe,=leprosy  ;  ^eAjAbA, 
=scab,  itch,  mange. 

TXt>.- 

32.  —  coitineAC,=a  colonist. 

56.  —  po'DAome,  =plebeians. 

66.  —  5AbAit  tim-6,  =  "  gavelkind,"  i.e.,  the  division 

of  property  between  near  kindred. 
86.  —  neirhceACc  jv6   ceite,  =  discrepancy. 
94.  —  pAsbAt)   Atntnj,  =omitted. 
•D  'A  on  -c  01  f  5  ,  —  purp  osely 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV}.- 

110.  —  ieAtAC,=in  two  halves. 
112.  —  cfMOCA-c6AT),  =barony. 

feif|AeAC,=plowland,=ct\i  pidt)  AC|\A  (60  acres). 
172.  —  cteAtfmAi-Oe,  =son-in-law. 
200.  —  A|\  sAbAicAf  (of  land),=under  tenure. 


Vol.   VIII.— 

122.  —  b|\uitneA-6,=act   of   refining    (gold). 
beAtvbA-6,=act  of  smelting. 
•oo  ctn^eAt)  co|\CAi|\  A|A  ^At)Ai5ib,  =clothes  were 

dyed  purple. 

122.  —  s^e"  A  f  A,  =embroidery. 
co-ptAi|ve,  =fringes. 
curhT)Ai$te,  =  filigree. 
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142.  —  bu.AtA'o,  =  a.ct  of  coining  (money). 
208.  —  b^AtAif,=a  kinsman. 
250.-  —  eAlCuiTi5,  =  a  beam  (of  building). 
252.  —  b^itfxM^e,=  marshal  of  the  house. 
276.  —  b|\eite^rhnAf  ,  =brehonship. 

c-Ainif  ceAcr,  =tanistship. 
282.  —  bAine.A£c,=  the  slaying  of   a  woman. 

po|\Ainm,=  an  extra  name,   a   nickname. 
308.  —  ce.Arm.AC    t.diriie,=  handsel. 
386.  —  jruAf  clogA-o,  =  ransom. 


Vol.  IX.- 

8.  —  p|\eAfAb-|\A,=act  of  resisting. 
12.  —  iriAftir-CAi,==  marshal  (of  hosts). 
34.  —  boaste^r-A,  =blisters. 
42.  —  sAibne^cu,  =smithwork. 
,  =  woodwork. 

,  =stonework. 

84.  —  xMC|\io5At),=  deposition  of  a  king. 
98.  —  AtpjMocAt,  =act  of  quoting. 
166.  —  biAC^CAf,  =food  supply. 
216.  —  f\io5t>Arhn.A,=royal   heir. 
220.  —  AJ\  iuncAib,=at  the  disposal  of  ... 
236.  —  CJVACC    cc-AnnAi-De-Acca,  ==  trading    business. 
312.^  —  teA5Ai-o,=a  legacy. 
322.  —  f  cinb6i|\,  =esquire. 
344.  —  T)O   bjxorm   bit   "oile^f   n^   TT1it)e,=he  granted 

the  fee  simple  of  Meath  .  .  . 
362.  —  CJA6.ACU1  j\e.ACc,  =treason. 
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TBB.— 


2.  —  A'6tUcoi'oeAC,=advocate.         45.  — 

=  digest  ion. 
II.  —  t)AU65,  =  a   leech.  47.  —  eA5Corhtt\om  TIA 

ctnf  I  eArm,=  irregularity  of  pulse. 
in.  —  j?A5Aif\c,=  tempering  (metal)  ;  seasoning  (wood) 

131.  —  pAt\AiUreAC,  =  paralytic. 

132.  —  pAitAiUf,  =paralysis. 

135.  —  AijxleA.sA'b,  =lending,  a  loan. 
142.  —  f  eiceA-ouip,  =executor. 

ciomAnc6i|A,=  testator  ^U-OACCOI^  (144). 
222.  —  -GIU-OATI,  =giddiness. 
228.  —  t)0f\rnonr,  =wormwood. 
227.  —  pof\6ip,  =syrup. 
277.  —  teAt-CumAi-6,  =unimpartial  terms,  injustice. 

D. 

Geography  ;  Antiquities. 
F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV)- 

130.  —  ATI  cfiof  5IMA1TOA,  =the  Zodiac. 
144.  —  rtiAine4rh,=  junction   (of  rivers). 
174.  —  Sl£it>ce   Ui|?pe,=the   Ural   Mountains. 
202.  —  CAtAijA  HA  ti-Ai  trie,  =  Athens. 


Vol.  VIII.- 

310.  —  5At)AicAf  5^l/L»—  tne  Norman  Invasion. 
324.  —  f  eA'ocorhA^tAi'oe,  =antique  remains. 
328.  —  (-00)   cioCAib   eiTfii|\,=emery  stones. 
410.  —  5At>lu$A-b,  =  genealogy. 
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FF.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

4.  —  piorm-toclormAi5,  =  Norwegians. 
150.  —  m^i-om  cAtrriAn,  =  an  earthquake 


262.  —  c6CA|\,=a  causeway. 

E. 

Miscellaneous. 
•O.t).— 

4.  —  pj\oirnpiollAn,=a  beetle. 

tmAtctvAC  t>6,=dung  of  cow. 
OCJVAC  c,Ap.AiU,  =  dung  of  horse. 
62.  —  f  cApotl,  =platform. 

76.  —  bfeusjUjjA-o    (and    b|\eu5nu5A>6),=refutation. 
82.  —  fSAg-A'o,—  has  been  expurgated. 


F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV). 

176.  —  jvo  rt^Ct^'0  •  ~  ••  a  coat,  =was  cleared  from 

wood. 

190.  —  cMc,=a  wallet. 
202.  —  fi^t)^  At),  —  necromancy. 


Vol.  VIII.— 

142.  —  ce-Af  A,  =canoes. 

144.  —  ci=aspot    (b^ 

160.  —  eitiou^om,  = 

186.  —  £oif\5;ne.Arh,  =  a  residence. 

202.  —  feicne,=brain-pan,   poll. 

p]Aiott)UAiice,=repelling  movement. 
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246 — T»eit)leAn,  =  a  weakling. 

12. — feol^t)  if  po$tuim,=education  and  learning. 
44. — poiAtAinn,  =  full   number,   complement. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX). 

194. — be.ACtArm,=an  apiary. 
166. — p4a,  =  a  bracelet. 
220. — cuij\cin  cij\ic,  =  a  portion  of  beeswax. 
312. — bot^-Ati    foi5eA-o,=quiver  ;    fc,AtUU,  =  a  sling. 
316. — 1  bpjvi-0  riom  ttlA|\c^,=on  the  day  before    the 
Nones  of  March. 

TBB.— 

2. — p 05^1^,= figure   (of  speech). 
4. — u|U  Aif  -oe,  =hour-glass. 
27. — CAirijA<v,  =privy,  sewer. 
45. — T)ileA5^>6,  =  act   of   digesting. 
52. — urhA-50iMn,=  verdigris. 
60. — piotvAiT>e.ACc,  =  piracy. 
76. — bwAilceACAf,= temporary  occupancy    (summer 

grazing  <t>iMite). 
85. — rneAncAn,= titmouse. 
CA"bAn,=wild  goose. 
99. — tib|\e,=livery. 
104. — lAfc  TIA  tuir>5e,=ship's  ballast. 
116. — bio^6if\,=fine  linen. 
129. —  ct\uitne-ACc  c^oC,=blighted  wheat. 

,,         5emce,==sprouting  wheat. 
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n,  --small  beer  (sowens  ?).     Explained  by 
K.  as  lAift-tionn. 

rpUonAC,=an  ill-thriven  beast  (afflicted  with 

spleen). 

140.  —  corhpAif,=coinpassion  ;     compAif   (164). 
142.  —  Atfi.Ar»r.At\,=a  windfall  (<Fr.  aventure). 
144.  —  Uu  j\CAC-Aif,  =Turkishriess>   cruelty. 
147.  —  ^nCAiceArh  AI  triple,—  ill  use  of  time. 
195.  —  cf  uir-i^  trousers.  2OO.  — 

gasconading. 

235-—  5Ufi,=glue  (guu  TIA  ns 
260.  —  puicin   5^oite,=kestrel   (or  bat  or  owl?). 
268.  —  fni-6,=a  nit. 

rmot,  —a  louse. 

246.  —  cAoif  teAtm—  mass   of  dough. 
254.  —  T>ifti5e,=dice    (translates    "  alea."). 
291.  —  r-oileAfv,—  cellar. 


X.— IMPERFECTIONS   OF   STYLE. 

For  convenience  and  clearness  \ve  shall  deal  with  these 
under  ten  headings  : — 

i°.  The  repetition  of  the  same  word  or  phrase  in  the 
same  sentence,  or  an  adjacent  one, — where  there  is  no  reason, 
and  consequently  no  justification,  for  such  repetition  :— 

E.S. — 59. — n^c  peiTMp   te  t)iA  AftAn    t>o 
Cuijip     Cftiofc, 
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te   T)IA    fiibfCAinc    AtiAin    T>o    ctAOctoD    i    fubfCAtnt 

Cuiftp     CfllOfC    .    .    .    ClAOCtOD     At!     AflAltl    .    .    . 

This  inelegance  frequently  mars   Keating's  style.,   and 
the  student  should  carefully  note  it,  and  avoid  it. 


108.  —  leijre^fx  AJ\  16nAf,  mAf  "oo  foifieAt)  1  mbjAoinn 
AT\  mil  ttioi|\  e,  6ij\,  mA|\  DO  poifteAD  eifeAti  i  mbfioinn 
Ati  riiil  riidifS  if  tYiAjA  fin  ACA  .  .  .=we  read  of  Jonas,  how 
he  was  assisted  in  the  whale's  belly,  for,  just  as  he  was 
assisted  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  .  .  . 


•O.t!).  56.  —  1f  1A-Q  ttiAJlACA  if  ioncoimeAT>cA  fie 
fC|tiobAT>  fCAifte,  -DO  f6i|\  poli"oofuf,  .  .  .  mAf  A 
J\  tiA  tiiAJtACAib  if  loncoimeAttCA  |te 
f  CAi|te  ;  45  fo  ^vr>  cei-o  -^1^5^11  cui^eAf 
rior,=Now  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  writing  history, 
according  to  Polydorus  .  .  .  where  he  treats  of  the  rules 
to  be  observed  in  writing  history  :  here  is  the  first  rule 
he  lays  down.  —  In  addition  to  the  inelegant  repetition  here, 
notice  the  violent  anacolouthon,  —  another  not  infrequent 
fault  of  our  author. 


F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII). 

2-4.  —  A|i    n-A     ctof    lomotifio    *>'eit>eA|i 


At>tiAft     fA    ttAbAt)At1     AJ     COjbAll     AH    Ctllft 

DO  cuAlAiti   e.     5«t1Ab     ®    fin    FA^  F 

cosbAit   An   cuif!    .  .    .  This  sentence  spreads  itself  over 

twelve  lines  of  the   printed  text. 


36.  —  T)o  bfig,  T)O    tieift  nA  n^AGAtcAf,  Do    fiei[i 

tuAf,=because,  according  to  the  "  Invasions," 
according  as  we  said  above. 
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240.  —  T)AtA  i^eAnn  *oo  fAf  SOJXCA  tf»6f\  -i 
cotvA-6  if  iomA-0  rmo-f\ACA  Aft  eifMtin  =  As  to  1.  great  famine 
and  failure  of  crops,  and  much  adversity,  came  on  that 
country.  (English  avoids  the  repetition). 

282.  —  $;ut^t>  6  ti-A  h-Aicifib  tn6|iA  foin  ADubjtAt) 
Oititt,  .1.  oit  ott  .1.  Aicif  riiofi  |\if  rnAfi  j?of\Ainm,=and 
it  was  from  these  great  blemishes  he  was  called  Oilioll,  i.e., 
great  blemish.  This  after  —  If  mine  p6f  5Ai|tteAft  Oititt 
t>e  :  lOtiAtiti  iomoti|io  Oititt  Ajuf  oit  ott  .1.  Aicif  th6|t. 

398.  —  C|\e  5-Aii  Airi'oe  "oo  •Oe^n^rh  A\\  feinfC|tit>mO 
T\A  f  e  An,  =  through  not  having  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  old  books  of  the  ancients.  (English  avoids  the  awkward 
repetition.) 

404.  —  jonAt)  €j\iT)  fin  -oo  m^^A^)  TlMll  te  1i-6ocAit), 
ATTMit  A"ot>t)|\AmA|\  tuAf,  =  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  E. 
slew  N.,  as  we  stated  above.  This  harping  on  statements 
already  made  is  very  common,  especially  in  F.F. 


Vol.  IX.  28.  — 


-oo 


t  mbeACAit> 
1tnbeACAit> 


54.  — 


t>o    6eAftAt> 


-oo 

COAttAC. 


bAf 


122. 


iomo|i]io 


t)U\trhx\c. 


1O1HO|t|tO 


124. 

An  c-mneAtL  if  AH  c-ont)«5ATJ  .  .  .  =and  it  may  be  readily 
seen  that  the  array  and  order  .  .  .  were  well  regulated. 
(Once  more  English  avoids  the  clumsy  repetition.) 

Z3°-  — 


e     c|ie    neAfhCAiceAiii   bit)    c^te 
•oeAfb  |\AtAp,  =he    was    wasting   away 
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through  not  taking  food  because  of  his  envy  of  his  brother's 
son.     (English  again  avoids  the  repetition). 

TBB.— 

75. — AnAtn  tiA  h-AntnA  .1.  st^f^  "O6  1T  An Atn 
t>o'n  AnAm,=the  life  of  the  soul,  that  is  the 
grace  of  God. 

91. — 45  fiot^ugAt)  1  flot  At)Airh,— breeding  in  the 
seed  of  A.  The  inelegance  in  Irish  might 
have  been  avoided  by  using  r-Uoct  instead 
of  fiol. 

97. — eA£tA  T)O  tieic  of\f\.A,  "o'eAjtA  50  •orei5eATfiA>6 
•doit)  peAju;  T)e  T>O  cuilleArn,=to  be  afraid 
lest  they  should  chance  to  merit  God's  anger. 

145. — Ue   t>CfttAtt  iomoj\fvo    .    .    .     ne  t)CftiAtt    f^n 

•ocu|\uf-fin   T) 61 1>,=  Before  proceeding  .... 
Before  they  proceeded  on  this  expedition  .  .  . 

244. — -D'A  t)CAbAi|i  ciAlt  i  ceA-orA-oA,  •]  ^AC  focA|\ 
fAo^AtcA  eite  T>'A  t)CAt>Ai|t  •oo,=to  whom 
He  gives  sense  and  the  senses,  and  every 
other  worldly  good. 

2°.  The  wrong  and  inconsistent   use   of  Eclipsis.     (For 
full  treatment  see  "  Eclipsis,"  pp.   116-121). 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII). 

226. — j\e  ce^cc  Con  5CulAirm,=when  Cuchulainn 
should  come  (after  the  genitive  singular 
Con.) 

226. — A|\     n-A     ctof     T>O     Coin     5CnlAinn, 
Cuchulainn  heard   (after  dat.   sing.). 
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382.  —  CAns-AtXAfv  ctAnn  nT)otfm.Aai,=sprang  the  claim 

Domhnaill   (after  fem.   nom.  sing.). 
396.  —  6  $U  AG  5CtAi|\e  (after  dat.  sing.). 


3°.  Two  or  more  relative  clauses  follow  in  succession,— 
the  result  being  clumsy,  and  sometimes  obscure  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 


38.  —  ATI    ci     X>A 

leAn,  =  a  person  called  Biigus  who  built  many  castles. 
Notice  the  awkward  use  of  the  Passive,  —  which  English 
avoids. 


4°.  —  a)  A  long  and  cumbrous  predicate  intervenes  between 
the  verb  if  and  its  subject  :  —  Cf.  Studies  in  Modern  Irish, 
Pt.  I,  pp.  237-238. 


TBB.  —  33.  —  sufVAb  cuAfi  fem  -\  fOCAift  t>o'ti  ci 
bocc  6  fptofiAT),  T  CAiceAf  A  ceAT>pAt>A  T  b|ii5  A  6Alt, 
te  posnAiii  T>o  t»eAtiAtii  t>o  biA,  ^n  t»Af  nA-oufCA,=that 
natural  death  is  an  omen  of  happiness  and  profit  to  him  who 
is  poor  in  spirit,  and  who  uses  his  senses,  and  the  pcwer  of 
his  members,  in  the  service  of  God.  This  could  have  been 
avoided  by  inserting  "  ATI  b^f  tiA*ouj\t,A  "  after 


(b)   Or  the  complement  of  the  predicate  (in  other  sentences) 
is  separated  from  the  verb  by  a  long  and  cumbrous  subject  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX)  •- 

42.  —  j?u<Mp    [AtiiAtjtnt)     niAC     PACJ\AC     tine 
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rnuij;rheA'66in    -oo    bi    MA    ^15    CormACc 


52.  —  £UAif\    [TTIoccAeur-    -oeifCiobAl 

56.  —  FtiAij\  [a  subject  extending  through  four  lines 
of  the  printed  text  intervenes]  bAf.  And 
then  the  statement  —  -]  -cob  e  cei-o^i  T)At 
n-AtvAit>e  e  —  is  added  loosely. 

56-58.  —  PUAI|\    [ColniAn    m6|A    niAC  .   .   .   "oo    bi    nA 


74.  —  j?uAif\  [CAi|Ab|\e  .  .  .  the  subject  fills  two  lines 
of  the  printed  text]  bAf.  Some  of  K.'s 
admirers  claim  that  he  was  the  first  to  get 
away  from  the  traditional  faults  of  the 
Annalists.  Yet  in  F.F.  he  is  often  guilty 
of  the  baldest  and  least  elegant  of  Annalistic 
statements. 


5°.  Repetition,  in  the  same  sentence,  of  a  word  used  in 
two  different  senses  : — 

E.S. — 28. — eifceAji  teo  te  pofCA'OAib  poi|ACitle  nA 
pi|\inne,=let  them  listen  to  the  mighty  pillars  of  the  truth. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

6. — beAnriACc  50  fei|\bif  if  50  rignToe  50  Uoif\'6eAlbAC, 
= benediction  with  service  and  prayers  to  T.  (Of  course 
the  last  50  here  is  etymologically  different  from  the  other 
two,  but  that  does  not  save  the  situation). 


6°.  The  sentence  is  finished  with  the  phrase  beAj  HAC 
(The  best  modern  writers  avoid  this,  using  TIAC  mop  instead). 
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F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX)- 

92. — T)o  Giot)  t>  uit!>  e4n  .AJA  leit  45  SAC  Aon  T>iot>  -oo 
ce"itne  f6m,  ionnuf  50  f\Ait>e  tjtiAn  t>feAj\  nGij\eAnn 
beA5nAC,=each  of  them  had  a  separate  train 
of  attendants  according  to  his  degree,  so  that  nearly  a  third 
of  the  men  of  I.  followed  the  bardic  profession. 


7°.  An  awkwardly  placed  relative  clause  leaves  ambiguity 
or  mistranslation  : — 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

140. — T)o  n-AitYseAt)  50  tf\UA5Ai5rheit  (sic)  ATI  cine 
neirhCiormc-AC  le  t)efvctiAf  ACA  "oo  fiO|v  |\o-5|\At)A6  T>O 
<iine  no  "oo  t|Aeit!)  n^  S^cfAnAC,— Berthus  plundered  de- 
plorably an  inoffensive  nation,  and  one  ever  friendly  to  the 
people  or  race  of  England.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning 
K.  intended.  He  is  translating  the  Latin  of  Bede  : — 
"  Berthus  vastavit  misere  gentem  innoxam  et  nationi 
Anglorum  semper  amid s si mam."  Yet  the  "  AUA  "  clause, 
as  it  stands,  should  properly  refer  to  Berthus,  and  not  to 
eine.  The  unnecessary  use  of  the  Passive  is  often  respon- 
sible for  similar  faults.  The  use  of  the  Active  voice  here 
would  have  saved  our  author. 


8°.  There  is  sometimes  a  lack  of  precision  in  some  portion 
*of  the  sentence  which  cannot  but  be  looked  on  as  a  flaw  in  the 
sty  It  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 


150.  —  T)A  61  f  fin  fu^if\  T)orhn,Alt 

T>O    clomn  CotmAm    b^f,  —  After   this,    Domhnall 
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son  of  Murchadh,  first  king  of  Ireland  of  the  clann  Colmain 
died.  Modern  usage  would  require  ceiT>fvi  6ij\eArm  A  tii 
•oe  ctAinn  ColmAin,  or  some  such  construction.  Notice, 
here  also,  the  long  expression  intervening  between 
and 


9°.  Keating' s   over-fondness   for   Alliteration. 

This  will  appear  from  the  remarks  already  made  in 
the  Introduction  (p.  8),  and  partly  from  the  section 
dealing  with  "  Alliteration  "  (pp.  69-79).  Although,  when 
employed  in  moderation,  and  with  discrimination,  this 
device  may  adorn,  without  spoiling  the  style,  our  author 
frequently  allows  it  to  run  riot  in  his  writings,  so  that  we 
get  a  surfeit  of  it. 


10°.  His  superfluous  use  of  the  Passive  Voice.  See 
Section  XXI  (pp.  111-112),  dealing  with  this  characteristic 
of  his  style. 


XL— ALLITERATION. 

In  E.S.  the  faulty  use  of  alliteration  is  not  as  common 
as  in  Keating's  other  writings.  But  a  few  typical  examples 
from  this  work  will  not  be  out  of  place  :-— 

3. — 5<\n  cuj\  AJ\  gcut,  ctAon-At)  HA  ctAOCto"0,= without 
postponement,  perversion  or  change.  Here  there  is  no 
forcing  of  the  expression,  and  the  alliteration  is  pleasant 
rather  than  painful. 
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17.  —  "oo  CUA'OA|\  tAfi  ciutfifAit)  nA  c6j\A,  i  CAJV 
nA  p'|\inne,=they  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice, 
and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  (For  poip  in  this  sense,  cf.  TBB., 
75  and  187).  Here  one  feels  there  is  a  straining  after  effect 
(the  remainder  of  the  sentence  contains  no  less  than  ten  alliter- 
ations) and  the  result  jars  upon  the  ear. 

51.  —  T)AIUCIAC  i  "oojACA-oAr-^a  thick  mist  of  darkness- 
Here,  where  our  author  contents  himself  with  one  pair  of 
alliterating  words  which  give  the  force  of  a  Hendiadys,  there 
is  no  room  for  cavil.  Many  such  pairs  will  be  found  through- 
out his  other  works  also,  and  nit  Aon  cup  nA 


53.  —  •oo    t*eif   itiA$LAC   An   j\eAr-um,  =  according   to   the 
rule  of  reason. 


57.  —  bAifisin  nA  beAtA"o,=the  Bread  of  Life. 

76.  —  pAoifit)in  i  poittfit«5A'6,=enlightennient  by  con- 
fession.    gtAif  i  seitn  on  A,  =  binding  chains  (Hendiadys). 


2.  —  t)o    te^nrhAin    no    -oo    toi\5Aij\eACc,=to    trace 
consecutively.     (Hendiadys). 

6.  —  cofnAfh  c|\ioftAig  i  cuAn  nA  C|\i6e,=  defending 
the  frontier  and  harbours  of  the  country. 

14.  —  c6ifiAj\  cAii\-oeAfA  co5Ait),=an  alliance  of  friend- 
ship in  war.  This  is  no  more  offensive  than 
such  expressions  in  English  as  :  —  friendship 
and  good-fellowship. 

74.  —  p|\Aif-eotAf  t?At>Aitt,=shower  of  fabulous  in- 
formation. The  context  makes  the  alliter- 
ation quite  natural. 
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F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV}.- 

136.  —  cumAfs   TIA   cleAtfmAf,  =  intermixing  by   mar- 
riage  (Hendiadys). 

F.F.  Bk.  1  (Vol.  VIII).- 

4.  —  pneolAr-    pofUfCA    -oo    t>eit    Aige    j?eiti,=that 

he  might  have  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge. 
10.  —  T>O   cu^  in-eA5Aj\  if  in-of\Du$A'o,=to    arrange 

properly  (Hendiadys).     This  is  a  stereotyped 

phrase,  and  occurs  often  (cf.  p.  52). 
12.  —  feolA'b    T>O    r-cotAiti    coicceAtttiA    n^    cj\ice,= 

teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

This  sequence  of  alliterating  '  pairs  '  is  fairly 

frequent. 
16.  —  curriAnn  if  CA|\A>o^A>6  ^e  ceite,=mutual  friend- 

ship and  alliance. 
30.  —  co^At)   if   coint)tiocc,  =  warlike   strife    (Hendi- 

adys).    Cf.  iotnA-0  CAC  if  coint)UoCc,  44). 
42.  —  cfuinmugA-O      -]      coirfitionoi,=bringing      to- 

gether in  assembly.     Cf.  p.  82.  Cf\uirmi5it)  -j 


if  A  CAlniACCA  (gen.),=his  valour 

and  prowess  (stereotyped). 
50.  —  eAStiAToe  eolAC  'fnA  n-eAtA'bnAiGj^extremely 

well-versed    in    the    sciences    (Hcndiadys). 
54-  —  P-A  nut  if  ^A  rheAf,=in  honey  and  fruit. 

FA  ioc  if  FA  Af\t»A|\,=in  grain  and  corn.     Both 

these  pairs  are  quite  natural. 
78.  —  'TIA  criAiTfi  coingteACA,  =a  bone  of  contention. 

In  proverbial  expressions  we  often  find  alliter- 

ation.    It  is  of  course  an  aid  to  memory. 
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64-66.  —  CAi-OfAe-Arii    ceAnnAit)eACCA,=commercial   in- 

tercourse. 
68.  —  te    lmn    JJ.AC    le^cr^tnm    T»A    Itnge^t)    of\jVA,= 

whenever  they  suffered  persecutions. 
50    n-A    rnuij\e.Afv    if    50    n-A    tntnnnce.AjAAit:>    if 

50  n-A  tnAom,=with  their  families,  followers 

and  fortunes. 


7°-  —  CAiT)feArh   ^$uf   c  tiiim  .AC,  =  friendship   and   de- 
fence. 


72-  —  iscleAtfmAf  -j  i5CAit)neAni,=marriage  alliances 
(Hendiadys  ?). 

74-  —  F1or  1f  pitteot-Af  5-AC  T»AIA  T>A  >ocAf\t^  t)'6if\nin, 
=  an  exact  account  of  everything  that 
happened  to  Ireland  (Hendiadys). 

84.  —  M|\|\A1T)  .  .  .  CAC  no  ce^|\c  um  ce^nn  r»A 
C|\ice  A|A  ctomn  CeA|MHA'OA,=  demanded  .  .  . 
battle,  or  the  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country  from  clann  Ce^rnA-oa.  Here  CAC 
no  ceAjAC  utn  ce^nn  n^  cjxice  has  the  staccato 
effect  of  a  threatening  ultimatum. 

86.-  —  5^ot  $Ait)teAC  gemcti'oej^a  terrific  magic 
wind. 

102.-  —  pile  pojtumtA  i  cfuiri|\e  ceoitt!)inn,=learned 
poet  and  harmonious  harpist.  (See  remark 
on  ex.  p  12,  above). 

164.  —  -oiojAinne  A  "oiogf^r^—  tne  intensity  of  her 
passion.  (Here  one  feels  that  t)io5Ainne  was 
selected  specially  to  alliterate  with  "oioj^if  e). 

180.  —  btiAit)  cofCAi|\  i  comiAinn,=  victory  in 
slaughter  and  contest. 
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182.  —  ,AJ\  t>eitb  i  .AJ\  "6e.Ari.Arh,  ,AJ\  gniorh  ~\  A 

=  as  regards  shape,  make,    action  and  valour. 
(See  ex.  12  above). 

198.  —  5Oini  D.A  115011  -j  tiA  115^1^,=  distress  from 
wounds  and  distempers. 

204.  —  -Anbj\oi-o  AD  Aibit\r-eoj^,=the  tyranny  of  the 
adversary. 

210.  —  pio|\iuic  if  pogt-A,  (gen.)=damage  and  de- 
predation. pop-  is  often  prefixed  —  without 
much  meaning,  —  merely  for  the  sake  of 
alliteration.  Cf.  F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX), 

4>  74- 

210.  —  bti-6  tiofCA  |\e  A  tuAt),  i  but)  PATM  f6  A  ttpAif- 
n6if,=whicb  would  be  tedious  to  tell,  and 
dull  to  describe.  (See  note  on  Ex.  12). 

220.  —  bA  cf  O'CM  b^  clifue  if  bA  c^trnA  1  5CAttAit|\ib 
if  1  5Cl.eAr-.Aib  501  te  if  5Aircexxt),=who 
were  .  .  .  braver,  more  skilled,  more  in- 
trepid on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  exercises 
of  valour  and  bravery. 

224.  —  TI.A  cime  ctnb|\i$te,=a  bound  captive.  We 
are  told  immediately  bv  fore  this  "  50  "ocus 
fe  ce.Ari5.At  n^  5CU15  5c^ot  A1|\,"  —  but  K. 
could  not  resist  the  alliterative  (though  quite 
unnecessary)  adjective  cuibjugte. 

314.—  ct\e  co|\b.A-6  i  ct\e  cot,=by  criminal  incest 
(Hendiadys,  —  but  somewhat  tautological). 

326.  —  fve   cofn^rh   i   j\e"    CAonin^   HA   c^vice   t>oit),=to 

defend  and  protect  the  country  for  them. 
t\6  cofnAfh  c6|\A  i  fe  cofc  6A5co^A,=to  up- 
hold justice  and  prevent  injustice. 
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Oftentimes  pairs  of  alliterating  words  are 

synonymous    or    closely    allied    in    meaning. 

Cf.  190.  —  tuAf\  i  cAiffn5if\e,=foreboding  and 

foretelling. 

iotnAT>  TJOCAIH  i  T)iotA,=much  misfortune  and 

mischief. 

194.  —  FAitce  -j  t?Af  co*,  =  welcome  and  entertainment. 
cltnce  riA  c  A  01  neAf,=  neither  play  nor  pleasure. 

F.F.  Bk.  II.   (Vol.  IX.)— 

8.  —  if    co'bnAC    i    if    curhACCAC    6f    ciorm    CAIC,= 
who  is  lord  and  ruler  over  all. 


12.  —  coirh|\eit)    pA    cuif    cei|\c    if    cotfic|Auim,=im- 

partial  in  dealing  justice  and  equity. 
28.  —  ^5     fiot^t)     i     ^5     feAnrnoif\     TIA    foifce^t,= 

planting  and  preaching  the  gospel. 
6oi.  —  ctjig  riAC  IAT)  HA  cpotA  CAOtfiA  ACC  HA  c|\oi>6eA>6A 
cfUAi'oe   ctn^eAf  CAC,  =know  that  it  is  not 
fair  forms  but  hardy  hearts  that  win  battles. 

138.  —  lomAt)  buAij\  i  b6tAitice,=much  cattle  and 
herds. 

180.  —  tmgit)  Af\  ATI  tion  toctontiAC  "oo  t)i  fAti  10115- 
£ot\c,=they  sprang  on  the  party  of  Loch- 
lonnaigh  who  were  in  the  fortress. 

182.  —  t)o  gAti  meACACc  -j  rni-rhifneAC  iAt),=they 
grew  dispirited  and  discouraged. 

190.  —  iomAT)    mAome    i    mo|\-CAriAC,=much    wealth 

and  a  large  tribute. 

With   this   prefixing    of  mop—  for   the    sake    of 
alliteration   cf.    pojt  —  above    (p.    73). 
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246.  —  AJA  TMbifc  i   Aft  •oeof\Ai>6eACc,=in  banishment 

and  exile.     (The  second  word  expresses  some- 

times the  RESULT  ot  the  first). 
248.  —  "oo  f  A"6Aile  i  "oo  feAfCAifAeACc  "\  T>O  ftiAiiimeAf, 

=  to  luxury,  comfort,  and  ease. 
318.  —  HAITI   -)   nAi^ne-Af  Aft  .  .  .  =an  opportunity  of 

quietly  .  .  .  (Hendiadys). 
334.  —  "oo     CAt>Aiftr     Cf\OT>A     i     ceAStiiAlA     t)6it),=to 

engage  them  in  battle  and  conflict   (stereo- 

typed). 
362.  —  TIAC    fAAini5    ongAt)    TIA    Aitfxije    e,=that    he 

received     neither     (Extreme)     Unction     nor 

Penance. 

TBB.— 

In  this  text  pairs   of  alliterating  words,   either  synonymous 
or  closely  allied  in   meaning,   are  exceedingly    common, 

Cf.- 

1.  —  T)OCA|\  i   T»Aoi|\fe,=  misfortune  and  slavery. 

2.  —  1  focA|\  -]  1  f  01  teAf,=  profit  and  improvement- 

3.  —  t)o  Glo^At)  -j  "oo  bi\ifeAt>,=to  break  into  bits 

(Hendiadys). 
5-  —  45    fSfMJixAt)     i    ^5    f5AtAncACc,=considering 

most   attentively   (Hendiadys). 
7.  —  i  rmeAfMnAT)  i  1  TTOiocuirhne,=utter  forgetful- 

ness  (Hendiadys). 
15.  —  T>eA|\6ile    i     t)oirrieArcACc,=low    estate     and 

estimation.     (The  objective  and  the  subjective 

sides  of  the  matter  are  expressed)  . 
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16.  —  CAOTTIA  i  cmnif,  =weak  fits  and  sicknesses. 
20.  —  bAf  i  buAin-eA5,  =  death,  —  nay,  lasting  death 

(The    second    word   frequently    intensifies    the 

meaning  of  the  first)  . 
62.  —  j?ei-6rn     HA    F65HAni,=any    effort    of    service 

(Hendiadys). 

134.  —  SAH     cfAt    SAH     ceirheAl,=  without    stain    or 

pollution. 
224-5.  —  cu|\  Af  ceAt  HA  AJA  o&iivoe,=to  put  off  for  a 

moment  (Hendiadys). 

242.  —  rsjxobA-o  i  f  511  Ab  A*,  =  scrubbing  and  sweeping- 


Sometimes  TWO  pairs  of  alliterating  words  follow  in  close 
sequence  : 

8.  —  AH  cex\5Af5  CA|\t)AC,  no  AH  c6rhAi|\l 

useful  instruction,  or  wise  counsel. 
62.  —  50  TToiceAtt  i  50  rmeiti'oe  A^V  peAt)  A 

A  f^imeAfA,=with  all  possible  care  (Hendi- 
adys) throughout  his  whole  lifetime  (Hendi- 
adys). 

31.  —  tm^iT)  CAf\  rntijVAiti  HA  mbAlt  -\  CAJ\  cottitA'OAit) 
HA  5ceA>opA>6,=they  rush  in  over  the  ram- 
parts of  the  limbs,  and  past  the  doors  of  the 

senses. 


HA    HgAtAjA    1f    HA    HgUAfACC    A^    A 

the   blast   of   disease    and   danger   wounding 
him. 


84.  —  .AH  tfieAnmA  AJ;  meAbfxugAt)  rniof\uH  i  mAitife,  = 
the  mind  remembering  all  kinds  of  malicious- 
ness (Hendiadys). 
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190.  —  A  fUAn  feACtnAilt  i  A  neAtt  neAtfiT:Ai|\e,=out 
of  the  slumber  of  neglect,  and  the  cloud  of 
inattention. 

Sometimes  there  is  THREEFOLD  alliteration  :  — 

2.  —  A    bo£A     btAiojrhAt^    AH     bAif,=from    death's 

vigorous  bow. 
9.  —  AJ\    cmptA    no    A|\    cuitAeAt)    coicceAnn,  =when 

feasting,  or   (responding  to)   any  other  invi- 

tation. 
13.  —  btAt  b|Aei$;e  HA  beAtAt)  fo,=the  false  fairness 

cf  this  life. 
64.  —  cui]\  tArh  AJ\  t)o  teijeAf  OT>'  toCcAib,=tackle 

the  curing  of  your  faults. 
22.  —  fie    cjMAtt    A^    teAjA    tuAt-conriAci    TIA    toCt),= 

while   journeying   over  the   swift-waved  sea 

of  sin. 
1    5cuj\|\ACATi    cfiAt)  TIA  colnA,  =in  the  earthy 

skiff  of  the  flesh. 
34.  —  irmitt  Ai|\eAC  'TIA  01  |\citl,=  secure  and  careful, 

preparing  for  it  (death). 
58.  —  fei'oeA'6  fAijneAncA  TIA  fAirmce,  =the  hurricane 

blasts  of  covetousness. 
64.  —  ceifin   T»O  SAC  cfCACc  ATI   c|\AbA'6,=  piety  is  a 

medicine  for  every  wound. 
tuTb     teijTf    T)O     SAC    toe    ATI     t6if\$tiiorii,= 

satisfaction  is  a  healing  herb  for  every  hurt. 
90.  —  fAO|\    A|\    ATI    fAlCAjA    f  Tnnf  iji,  =free    from    the 

stain  of  original  sin. 
195.  —  cei|\ce  CjM'onA  nA  coi|Ae,=the  old  rags  of  sin. 
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Oftentimes  there  are  FOUR  OR  MANY  MORE  alliterating  words 
and  sense  is  sometimes  sacrificed  to  sound  :  — 


24.  —  tAinV'6£e   nA   tocc   "oo   teonAt)   -j   "oo 

te  n-6fvo  nA  nAittuje,  AJ\  teic  tuim  ATI 
5niotf>A,=to  wound  and  mangle  the  idols 
of  our  vices  with  the  hammer  of  repentance, 
on  the  bare  anvil  of  satisfaction. 


31.  -  t:eAnnA1"O      1      tTOgATt),      t)it>tA1'O      1      T>iOCU11\1T>     An 

AnArn  Af  A  n-iotiAt)  i  Af  A  n-Afvuf  pein,= 
they  flay  and  plunder  the  soul,  and  drive 
her  into  exile  (Hendiadys)  out  of  her  proper 
place  of  habitation. 

34.  —  ci- 


land  without  lord,  father  without  heir,  mother 
without  son,  wife  without  protection,  child 
without  corrector,  and  orphan  without  de- 
fender. 


37.  —  CAitceA|\  -|   C|\eitnteAfv  le 

worms  devour  and  gnaw  the  body. 
Cf\eitnteAf\  te  cfuitfi  ciocfAij  An  coguGAif  i,= 
it  (the  soul)  is  gnawed  by  the  ravenous  worm 
of  conscience. 


38.  -  A5   ftJgAt)   1   Ag   ftU^A-O   nA   fAlt)t)|\eAf 

te     fAinnc,=  sucking     and     swallowing     the 
wealth  of  this  world  with  covetousness. 

63.  —  T:UACC  •)  t:ATf\e  i  t:A>o->6uf5A>6,  ujMiATjte  i 
1  AttnpATiA,  Aome  7  iAtArheTf\se,  tuije  A|\  tA|\ 
no  A]\  tom-tAtArh,=cold  and  watching  and 
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wakefulness,  prayer  and  almsgiving,  fasting 
and  matins,  lying  on  the  floor,  or  on  the 
bare  earth. 


84.  —  -An  be\Al  50  mio-tAt>A|\tA  45  tneilc  TIA 

TIA  mbAot-pocAt,  =  the  mouth,  evil  -speaking, 
uttering  lies,  and  foolish  words. 
AT\   cof  45   ceimmu^At)   6   COIJA   50   coifv,=the 
foot  stepping  from  one  vice  to  another. 


XII.— RELATIVE   CONSTRUCTION. 

i°.  Direct  Relatives. 

(a),   -oo. — 

E.S. — 28. — -00  feij\  m.Af\  t)o  fuit)eoc.drn,==  according  as 
we  shall  prove.  (Direct  for  Oblique,  in 
Modal  Clause.  See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish 
Pt.  I,  pp.  89-92.) 

33- — rut  *°°  r5AFA>0  6  c6iie  iA-o,=before  they  were 
separated.  (Direct  for  Oblique,  in  Temporal 
Clause). 

F.F.  Bk.  I,  Vol.  VIII.- 

8. — ful    -oo    till    on    fcoil,=before    he    returned 
from  the  school. 

6. — AOf    65    n^    gcjM'oc    "oob'    poigfe    t)6iD,=the 
youths  of  the  countries  next  them. 
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F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).  16.  —  nACju  taliA-onA  pceA-o  -oo 
bi  'OAiti  1  bptAiceAf  6i|\eAnn,=the  23  years 
during  which  D.  held  the  kingdom  of  I. 
(Direct  for  Oblique  in  Temporal  Clause). 


TBB.  21. — on   oij\leAC  "oo  bi  AS  T)IA  AJA  ci  A 

from  the  destruction  that  God  was  about  to 
inflict. 

(b).    No  particle  is  expressed  : — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII). — 12. — An  TTIAC  PA  fine  4156,= 
his  eldest  son. 

14. — cionnuf     bu-6     eiT)i|A,=how    it     was     possible 
(Direct  for  Oblique  in  Modal  Clause). 


(c).  —  The  Relative   (expressed  or  understood)   in  construction 
with  Verbal  Noun  :  — 


F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).  132.—  if  t|uiA$  4ti  ci  .  .  .  if 
miAn  tiom  T)o  beic  nA  oij|\e  OJAATTI,  nAC 
cAobAC  teif  me,=it  is  sad  that  he  whom  I 
wish  to  make  my  heir  trusts  me  not.  This 
construction  is  quite  common  to-day. 

The  following  construction,  however,  is  grow- 
ing obsolete  :  — 


92.  —  pAfcot)  nA  bpiteAt)  ACAOI  "oo  CAtpAtin  Af 
6i|\mn,=:to  keep  the  poets  whom  you  are 
banishing  from  Ireland. 

IOO.  —  An  Cotum  Citte  ACAtnAOit)  T>O  liiAt)  Annfo,= 
The  Colum  Cille  we  are  treating  of  here. 
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2°.  Oblique  Relatives. 

(a).  —  AS   before   the   Relative,   and   a  prepositional  pronoun 
(45-)  at  the  end  of  the  clause  :  — 

£".5.  —  AS  A  tribei-beAt)  uj-OAfAf  on  64511111*  Ai$e,= 
who  should  have  authority  from  the  Church^ 

TBB.  —  15.  —  SAC  Aon  AS  A  mbiAt)  coicce  .   . 
=everyone  in  possession  of  wealth. 


95.  —  ACAIJA  muinncif\e  AS  A  j\Aibe  THAf  IHAC 
a  householder  who  had  two  sons. 


TBB.  —  226.  —  SAC  T)j\eAm  'J-A  rnbi  ATI  $t6ii\  T>'Aij\ite 
ACA,  =  all  those  who  have  glory  assured  to 
them.  (This  is  but  a  short  step  from  the 
modern  50  as  oblique  relative.) 


(b).  —  AS   before   the  Relative,    and   a  prepositional  pronoun 
(not  A  .5-)  at  the  end  of  the  clause  :  — 


TBB.  —  4.  —  sibe"     cimeAC    AJ    A    mbi    t)A    COTIAIJA    j\e 

cfMAlt  T)  6,=  whatever  prisoner  who  has  two 

paths  in  which  he  may  travel. 
97.  —  Ag  A  mbiA'O  Aon  CUIT>  "oo  p  HA  CAiUb-fe  ionncA, 

=  those    who    should    possess    any    of    these 

qualities. 
148.  —  An   c-ogAn   AS  A  mbi   -Of\oc-f?uA'OAf\  |»AOi,=the 

youth  whose  leanings  are  evil. 

F.F.  J5*.  /  (7o/.  VIII).— 

396.  —  cib6  .   .   .  AS    A    mbiAt)    t)iC|\ei'oeAiti 
whoever  should  disbelieve  . 
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(c). — AS  before  the  Relative,   and  A  (gen.  pron.)   afterwards 
\the  combination  expressing  a  GENITIVE  REL.); 

E.S. — 5- — 4on    AO"6Ai|\e   AtiiAin 
A|\    A    cutriAf    ftriACC    A 
shepherd  endowed  with  the  power  of  exercis- 
ing authority  over  them. 

T).t). — 34. — AS  Af\  p6fA*6  A  n-inseAtiA  s°  triune  te 
ii-u  At  r-Lifr  546-6641,  =  whose  daughters  were 
frequently  married  to  (by)  Irish  nobles. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII.)—  94.— SAC  mr.AOi  t>io£  AS 
AJ\  niAi|A  A  peAf\,  — each  of  the  women  whose 
husband  was  alive.  (Notice  that  in  mod. 
Irish  this  would  mean — "  with  whom  her 
husband  lived.") 

114. — tntiAilD  .  .  .  AS  4|^  triAntoAT)  A  Gj?i  j\,= women 
whose  husbands  were  slain.  (In  mod.  Irish 
it  would  mean — "  by  whom  their  husbands 
were  killed") 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

48. — Ati  ci  AS  -A  jAAfiA'OAf  "DA  fictt)  mite  mAtiAC  PA 
n-A  6i§f\6i|t,  =  a  man  who  had  40,000  monks 
under  his  obedience. 

84. — yASAfvc  AS  4  tnbioT)  Ati  C|\ioc  tute  ]?A  n-A 
fm4cc,=a  priest  who  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  country. 

318. — -pi    AS    A    fiAitie    mofVAn    -o'viAiflit:)    €if\6Ann    AS 
cuf  JnA  4§4i-6,  =  a  king  who  was  opposed  by 
.  many  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland. 
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TBB.  —  II.  —  AJ;  A  t\Aibe  oijfeACr  rho|\  TI-A  c6rnAif,= 
whom  a  large  inheritance  was  awaiting. 

30.  —  rn.At5Aifi.AiTi  mop  A$  A  fiAbA-OA^  cfi  CIO^A 
PACAI  'TIA  ceArm,  =  a  huge  bear  in  whose 
head  there  were  three  rows  of  teeth. 

21.  —  ATI  ci  AJ;  A  mbi  ATI  fi$in  UAU  'nA  eAT>An,=he 
on  whose  forehead  is  the  sign  Tau. 


(d). — AS  before  the  Relative,  in  a  peculiar  sense, — bringing 
us  nearer  the  fully  developed  50  as  oblique 
Relative  : — 

TBB. — 80. — T>O  |\6itA  ATI  neit  .  .  .  A$  A  bj:eAT)j:Ait)e 
A  por-  "o 'fAgtJAi I, = according  to  the  thing 
of  which  knowledge  could  be  got.  (Lit.  in 
reference  to  which  it  could  be  known). 

100. — AS  AJ\  cuir\feAT)  HA  ri-ofo6ir\e-fe  i5CAr\CAi|\ 
uAcGAfAij;  ipiMnn  iA-o,=:whom  these  hosts 
sent  into  the  awesome  prison  of  hell.  (Lit. 
•  in  regard  to  whom,  these  hosts  sent  them). 

139. — -AS  A  rmeAtATir-At)  il-rhilce  t)o  t)occui|\it> 
eA^TiAi'oe  j:t\otfiA>6  A|\  A  01  t>t\eACAib,  =  whose 
works  have  been  tested  by  many  thousands 
of  learned  doctors  (lit.  in  reference  to  whom 
.  .  .  his  works. 

155- — moftATi  "oo  t)AOiTiiD  .  .  .  AS  A  tnbeijxeArm  T)IA 
A  n-oigrveA-OA  uAtA,=many  people  from  whom 
God  takes  their  heirs. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 

386. — An  frtn^eAnn  .  .  .  A$  AT\  •oibrveAt)  le  tiX1illiAm 
ConcOrv  .  .  .  lA^Oj^the  portion  who  were 
driven  out  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
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(e). — There  is  one  clear  example  of  50  (as  in  present-day 
Irish)  used  as  an  oblique  (gen.)  Relative. 
Immediately  after  14*0  of  the  last  example 
above  (F.F.  Bk.  I  ,  Vol.  VIII),  p.  386,  we 
find — Ajjuf  50  t)£uili-o  A  ftiocc  "oiAit)  1 
rmiAit>  Aj:  fe^tlDug-At)  JAU'OACC.A  TIA  tiAtb^n, 
=  and  whose  posterity  have  continuously 
inhabited  the  Galldacht  of  Scotland. 


(f). — Prepositions,  other  than  45,  before  the  Relative  : — 
F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 

8. — m.Af\   A   n-AbAi|\,=  where   he   says    (frequent). 

22. — .ATI  -OUATI  -OA|AAb  cofAc,— the  poem  which 
begins  .  .  . 

64. — .an  c-oHe^n  foin  ^f  A  t^iAtl^>OA|\  .  .  .  =this 
island  out  of  which  went  .  .  .  (Note  the 
absence  of  j\o). 

TBB.  129-130. — AH  T)|\eAtn  .  .  .  .  ^e  n-4  T>eACAif\ 
A  T)CAt)AitM:  ti^tA,=those  who  think  it  hard 
to  give  them  away. 


(g).  —  Negative  Relative  Construction  :  — 


T).t).  —  IO.  —  -D'A  tiAf\  CdjA  Cf\eiT)eArhAin,=whom  it  would 
not  be  right  to  trust.  (Dative).  (Observe 
that  in  this  example  the  Rel.  is  expressed  with 
the  Negative). 
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F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 

64. — A"6t:>Afv  oile  |?6f  Af  riAt/v  t> 'longn A"6,  =  another 
reason  why  it  should  not  seem  strange. 
(Dat.). 

68. — ATI  "OAJAA  ti-A'dDAfv  Af  HAG  loti^nA'D,  — the  second 
reason  why  it  is  not  strange.  (Dat.). 

216. — SAC  Aon  ATA  TIAC  j\Ait>e  peAfo^A  ACA,=all  those 
who  had  not  beards.  (Dat.). 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

166. — lotYiAT)  HAG  <Mf\ifiij;teAf  ACC  A  l)p|\iortitAOip$,= 
whose  chief  leaders  only  are  mentioned. 
(Genitive). 

220. — 5iif  riA  |\oiceAt)  jAoitin  T)O'TI  "oeAcrhAii:),  =  who 
had  got  no  share  of  the  tithes.  (Accusative), 

TBB. — JAG  Aon  AJ;  TIAC  biAt)  An  fi§in-fin  ITI-A  e\AT)An,= 
everyone  who  had  not  this  sign  on  his  fore- 
head. (Genitive). 


(h).  —  Sometimes  only  the  preposition  (in  affirmative  clauses) 
appears,   the  Relative   being  suppressed  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).  —  cpeA'o  6  t>jrua  ATI  ppcAt  fo 
5  Aet>eAt,=  whence    is    this    word    Gaedheal. 


26.  —  5Aet>eAt  5tAf  6  -ocATt)  5  Ae>oa)=  Gaedheal  Glas 
from  whom  are  the  Gaels. 


50.  —  p6  tvAfcA-OATA  AS  5teic,=with  whom  they  were 
contending. 
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In  the  case  of  the  prep,  in,  Keating  seems  sometimes 
to  suppress  it  before  the  Relative :  (In  O.I.  'in  appeared 
alone)  :• — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII}.— 

30. — Aic    AtA    comntnj;    pe    feAlAt)    AT  mfif\e,= where 

he  dwelt  for  a  length  of  time. 

18. — An   Aic  A   mbiot)  €f\eAt)   GunATD  ATI    tine  fm,= 
wherever    the    stock    of    that    youth    should 
settle. 
118. — AIC  AtA  tinc,= where  there  fell  .  .  . 

But  also  (on  same  page)  ATC  1  n-<\p  cine  .... 

(See  T).t).  20  and  40  below). 
182. — Aij\m  A  |\Ait>e,=the  place  where  was  .  .  . 


(i). —  Doable  Relative  Construction  :• — 

Zs.S.- — 24. — ATI     io-obAi^c     glAn      .      .      .      At)ul:)Ai|AC     ATI 

UTJeAfXTIA    T)O    T>eAT1CAO1     t)O     OppAtUJAT),  =the 

clean   oblation   which   the    Lord  said   would 
be  offered. 

33. — if   i    bA|\ATtiAil   TIA   "otAOTnge   "oeijionAi^e   if    mo 
ttieAfAitn    "oo    bete    pT|\TnneAC,  =  1    think    the 
•opinion  of  the  last  section  is  more  likely  to 
be  true. 

tXt). — 20. — ni    j?tnl   ceTtn  .Tf   mo  ,in-A   b'f.6i'oi|v   ICAC   A 
T>O   ttnlleAm   IOTIA  "D'AitToe   DO 
•DOT)'      Deom      -j      -DOT)'      coTl     DA 
),= there  is  no  greater  degree  in  which 
you'  can   earn    their   gratitude    than    freely, 
and   of    your   own  will,    to    resort    to    their 
houses. 
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40.  —  ni  finl  nit)  fAn  mbioc  if  mo  1  n-A  molAnn 
CAtnbf\enf  Cif\eAnnAi£  IOTIA  1  fAn  jceot 
n^Ae-ocAl  AC,—  there's  nothing  at  all  in  which 
Cambrensis  more  commends  the  Irish  than 
in  Irish  music. 


90.  —  gujvAb    AtfilAit)   if    mo    T)O    cinj\ri    t)o 

teif  nA  rtiACAib  jrojlumA  T>O  biot)  ACA  e,  = 
thut  it  might  thus  the  more  be  committed 
to  memory  by  the  students  they  had. 

F.F.  Bk.  1  (Vol.  VIII).- 

4.  —  if  e  AtibAf  .  .  .  if  mo  fA  n>oeACAi>6,=this  is 
the  principal  reason  why  .  .  .  went  .  .  . 

8.  —  ATjeijAit)  T)|\on5  |\e  feAticuf  "oo  fui*oeAt)  fcoL, 
=  (it  was  then)  that  some  seanchas  assert  a 
school  was  established. 

•  (Both  direct  Relatives  for  oblique  in 
Temporal  Clauses).  Observe  how  K.  pre- 
serves the  distinction  between  single  and 
double  Relative  construction  —  511  p  ftn-oeAt)  in 
above  sentence  would  have  expressed  quite  a 
different  meaning.  See  "•  Studies  in  Modern 
Irish,"  PL  I,  pp.  139-140. 

78.  —  if  i  pn  ceA'OfAi'O  if  mo  rheAfAim  DO  beic 
p'tMrmeAC,=this  is  the  view  I  regard  as 
most  probable. 

34°-  —  n1  T^1^  "ouiTie  t)iob  if  c|\uime  Aguf  if  -oeme 
•oo  bi  'HA  AgAit)  ionA  ITIAC  ATI  |\eACCAi|\e,= 
none  of  them  was  more  bitter  or  severe 
against  him  than  the  steward's  son. 
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F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX}.- 

42.  —  if  e  A'ObAjA  Cfuinnij;ce  if  mo  T>O  tMo-6  45 

eAtfmA,=the  chief  object  for  which  the  Feis 
of   Eamhain   was   convened   was  .  .  . 

368.  —  ni  f  ml  cme  pA'n  Tig^ein  if  mo  r>o  tjiAt)  f  Aftnjte 
te  n-A  cuj\  1  ngniorh  ionA  TAt),  =there  is  no 
nation  under  the  sun  who  would  be  better 
satisfied  with  the  execution  of  it  (justice). 

TBB.— 

4.  —  ATI  u^i|\  if  tujx\  fAoitce^|\  A  CeAcc,=when  his 
coming  is  least  expected. 

16.  —  ATI  UATJ\  if  rno  bit)  T  n-A^AC  A  n-TlcteAf  -j  A 
n-AnclAf,=when  they  have  most  recourse 
to  their  varied  tricks  and  amusements. 

l6.  -  An     CAT!     Tf     lU^A     tJIOf    A     UATflATI     O|\TAA,  =at     the 

time  when  they  least  dread  it. 

24-  —  til  j?tnt  fAtt  tnbic  ni>6  if  mo  ceAnnftnjeAf  r>6 
rhimgeAf  ATI  t)tiTne  TOTIA  fmuATneAt)  An  li)Aif, 
=  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  moderates 
and  tames  a  man  more  than  meditation  on 
death. 

30.  —  An  mA'otVA'6  AT>eir\  fe  ACA  Tn  iptAeAnn,=the  dog 
that  he  says  is  in  hell 

77.  —  An  corvom  u-o  nA  5toir\e  t)o  ttiAi>6eAmA|\  "DO 
jeirj  "o'eif  An  rjATf,  =  that  crown  of  glory 
which  we  said  he  obtains  after  death. 


162.  —  juf.Ab     Ann     if     lugA     peA'OATO     TIA 

btiAi'6|\eA>6  "oo  "oeAnAm   off\A,=^  because  it  is 
there  the  demons  can  least  annoy  them. 
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238.  —  50  T)CT5  "be  fin,   ...   ATI  ci,  if  mo  AJ;  A 

A    ATlTlfACC     1OT1A     "OO     *OlA,     "OO     t)j\eiC     UA1T)     Af\ 

A  leAr-,=the  result  of  this  is  the  person  whom 
he  loved  better  than  God  is  taken  from  him 
for  his  greater  good. 

101.  —  ATI  CATI  ip  mo  t)o  ctnpFeAt)  f\oiitie  A  TtiACnAf 
•oo  leAnriiAin,=just  when  he  most  intended 
to  indulge  in  sensuality. 


XIII.—  INTRODUCTORY 


(See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.  I,  pp.  209-210.) 

E.S.  —  I.  —  ^5Uf    niA    CA  .   .   .   5tij\.Ab     |\i-p    ^n 

1u"OAi5eAC  ATniG^At)  DA  b|\iAC|\A  fo,=and 
although  these  words  were  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  people. 

78.  —  tnA  uA  5U|\Ab  e  ATI  f\i$  t)o  beif\  pAtATJun  A  AnrriA 
•oo'n  b^Aije,—  although  it  is  the  king  who 
pardons  the  captive  .  .  . 

109.  -  tTIA    CA     .     .     .     50    TIjtAnCAf    ATI    C-ATIATTI     6    fAtCA|\ 

nA  c  01  fe,=  although  the  soul  is  cleansed 
from  the  stain  of  sin. 

123.^  -  TYIA      CA      50      TTOeTTI      ATI      fAJAt^C      pCACAt)      TIUAt) 

•po-ttAom     Ann,=even     though     therein     the 
priest  commits  a  new  grievous  isn. 
Cf.  the  modern  use  of  TTIA  'f  fUT)  5°  ..... 
T).t).  —  76.  —  TTIA   CA,    iorno|\tAO,    50    motCAf   ATI    T:onn,= 
although  the  soil  is  commended. 
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F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV)- 

108. — triA  CA  50  Ti-AbtvATO  CUTO  -oo  TIA  feAncAt>Aib,= 

although  some  antiquaries  hold  .  .  . 
TBB. — 89.— rnA  CA  <xUf\  beAn  0111-0  -DA  AimA|\ftr»A  JMA,= 

even   though   she   was    affected   by  some   of 

its  evil  consequences. 


XIV.— AUXILIARY   T>eit1. 

A  great  variety  of  shades  of  meaning  can  be  expressed 
by  means  of  this  auxiliary  T>ein«  as  an  examination  of  the 
following  examples  will  demonstrate  : — 

E.S. — 21. — AII  c-A-pATi  iteAf  -ouine  T)O  jni-oteAjv  A 
A  lompot)  cum  peolA,=the  bread  that  man 
eats  is  converted  into  flesh. 

24. 1f     1      fO     ATI     10t)bA1f\C     jlAtl     .     .     .     AT)Ut>A1f\C     ATI 

U156A|M1A       t)0       -OeATICAOl       t)O       Otr^AlUJAt),  = 

this   is   the   clean   oblation    which   the    Lord 
said  should  be  offered  up. 

26.^ — teigueA^  .  .  .  50  n>oeA|\tiAi'6  beAn  ...  A  TTIAC 
treni  .  .  .  -D'otrfVAttijAt)  -oo  "OiA,  =  we  read 
that  a  woman  .  .  .  had  her  own  son  conse- 
crated to  God. 

33- — 5°  TToeAticA^  teif  e  pem  -o 'i 0*6 t»Aij\c,=  that 
He  actually  offers  Himself  in  sacrifice. 

•  46. — pAif  C|\iofc  -oo  jni-o  fe  •o'eifiomlu5A'6,= 
the  Passion  of  Christ  which  he  actually 
represents. 
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82.  —  -oo  tui5  .  .  .  siijAAb  olc  "oo  -[Mjne  ATrh^ei^  A 
ACATA  -oo  -oeAnAtfi/^he  realised  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  being  guilty  of  disobedience 
to  his  father. 

IO5.  -  A1€jMfteAf\    50    TTOeAjATIAt)    ITlAOIfe    "1    X\A]AOT1   .    .    . 

An  pobAl  T)O  beAnnu5A"6,=it  is  related  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  blessed  the  people. 

T).t).  —  4.  —  ni  ctAoniAt)  AJA  fubAiicib  no  AJ\  foibeAf  Ait) 
TIA  Ti-iiAfAl  ....  T>O  tAirm  CAT)  AJA,=  they  have 
displayed  no  inclination  to  treat  of  the  virtues 
or  good  qualities  of  the  nobles. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII}.- 

2OO.  —  t)o-ni  mcirm  TTleifceA'OjVA  "o'lrmeAtt  'TIA  C|\Atin- 
CAt>Aill,=he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  brain 
of  Meisceadhra  in  his  sling. 

232.  -  If    AtVltAI'6     T)0     CU1C    ATI     ttlJATO-fe,     .1.     llT15eAt) 

A|\  A  Ctoit)eArii  t)o  j\irme,  =the  actual  manner 
of  this  L.'s  death  was,  —  he  deliberately  fell 
upon  his  sword. 

234.  —  utncim  T)A  CAC  -oo  -pinne,  —  by  simply  falling 
from  his  horse. 

322.  —  50  TToeAfATiA'6  epem  -oo  tnjei  l!)fuit  fio$,=until 
he  should  contrive  to  wash  in  the  blood  of  a 
king. 

392.  —  50  TIAC  biot)  -oo  biAt)  ACA  ACC  feolrhAC  nA 
mbeAtA'OAC  n-AllUA  >oo-niti  T>O  feiL^  leo,= 
so  that  their  sole  food  was  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
beasts  they  succeeded  in  hunting. 
t)o-ni  foigeAT)  •o'mneAll  'TIA  t>oj;A,=he  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  an  arrow  in  his  bow. 
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F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX}.- 

54.  —  "00   ting  5uj\Ab    olc   T)O   |\inne   mif\eif\ 

T>O  •6eATiArh,=he  realised  that  he  had  acted 
amiss  in  disobeying  Ciaran. 

220.  —  if  niAit  -00  jMnneAtJAjA  ATI  c^or-CAt)  foin  -DO 
•6eAnArii,=you  have  flcte<£  well  in  observing 
that  fast. 


264.  —  ni  CAim$  ATI  feACCtfiA'6  pe^|\  "oiot)  n^C  e 

ATI  JAIOJ  |\oirhe  "oo  t>eAnAt>,=not  one  in  every 
seven  of  them  came  (into  the  sovereignty) 
who  did  not  accomplish  it  by  slaying  his 
predecessor. 

TBB.- 

7.  —  fATt)D-f\eAf  jve  TI-A  foirm  it)i|\  A  ctAinn,  AtfiATt 
T>O  |Ainne,  =  riches  to  divide  among  his  child- 
ren, —  as  he  did  (divide). 

42.  -  TJOgni      t)Af     T1A     COTJie     lOmfgAt^AT)      T1A      ll-ATITTIA 

^e  CATt)|\eAiri  i  |\e  cumAOTn  TIA  TIAOTTI  if  nA 
n-Ain5eAt,=^e  effect  of  the  death  of  sin  is 
to  separate  the  soul  from  the  society  and 
communion  of  the  Saints  and  Angels. 
66.  —  -oeATiAtn  CAJ  'f^n  5CUAn,  =  "  moriamur  in 
portu,"  let  us  die  in  the  harbour. 

81.  —  if  e  fin   -oogni  pot  T>'   eAgnAC,  =this  is  what 
Paul  complains  of. 

200.  —  1  ngeAtt  Af\  ATI  fAit)l;)|\eAf  "oo  gniceAfv  t)o 
cnuAfAC  teTf  ATI  fAnTicAC;=on  the  strength 
of  the  riches  which  the  covetous  succeed  in 
gathering. 
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Another  noteworthy  use  of  •oem  is  its  "  quasi-passive  " 
use  in  sentences  -like  the  following.  The  meaning  is  that  of 
"  becomes,  changes  into,"  and  is  of  course  quite  common  in 
present-day  Irish  :  — 

TBB.  —  208.  —  "oojni  pA"6-CApAll  t)o'n  CApAll  tfiiti, 
6  neAtficAicise  TIA  ctnnje,  =from  not  being 
accustomed  to  the  yoke  the  tame  horse 
becomes  a  wild  one. 


3.-  —  AH    cloC   .    -    .   T)O    j\inne    fliAt!>    rno|\    t)i,  =  te 

stone  became  a  great  mountain. 
Cf.     SeAtmA,  —  "oo     t>em     Ucini     fUrme     -oe'n 


XV.— ELLIPSIS  AND  CHANGE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

(See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.  I,  pp.  193-196.) 
E  S. — 2. — ni    t>j?UAi^    neAC    -010!!)    bAf    le 

1AT)    Ulte    "DO    fhA^tJAT),    1    " 

not  one  of  them  died  a  natural  death,  but 
all  were  slain  and  suffered  martyrdom. 

66. — mA  cuif\im  cteice^c  Of\tn  pem  Agtif  50  |\ACAIHTI 
m  Aige^n  TIA  m  Aft  A,  =  if  I  take  my  wings  .  . 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea 
(Ps.  138). 

69. — nAC  "oe  tAlAtfi  no  T)'  tuf^e  "oo  lAigneAt)  AH 
ptu|\  neAtfi'OA,  Ate  A  ceACc  T>e  TleAtfi,=that 
the  heavenly  Manna  was  not  made  of  earth 
or  water,  but  came  down  from  heaven. 
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•O.t).- 

18.  —  A^uf  ni  f  AOilim  50  j\Aibe  1  n-Ainififv  CAtnbfienf, 
ACC  nA  n-ionsAncAif  feo  "oo  cutA  fiof  triAf\ 
•OAtugAt)  Af\  A  bj\eu5ATb,  =  and  I  don't  think 
there  were  (such  things)  in  the  time  of 
Cambrensis.  but  these  wonders  were  merely 
set  forth  as  a  colouring  for  his  lies. 

46.  —  AT>eit\    CAnTcen  .   .   .   TIAC    t:eAf    t)6    ct\eAT>    on 
Britannia  .   .   .  ACC  A  bA|\AttiAit  "oo 
tnAf   5^0   peAf,=Camden  says   that 
he  knows  not  why  it  is  called  Britannia,  but 
can  only  give  his.  opinion  like  every  other  man. 


F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).- 

278.  -  5Uf\      JMACA     ATI      C01fC 


Amu,=that  it  was  on  a 
quick  errand  he  went  westward  yesterday, 
seeing  that  he  returned  eastward  to-day. 


300.  —  ni  nei-oi|\  fin  *oo  beit  fijAinneAC  -\  A  |\A-O  50 
rnbAt)  i  ATI  Gitne  fin  niAUAi|\  CATtAbtAe  LtpeACAlf 
=that  cannot  be  true  seeing  that  it  was  this 
Eithne  who  was  Cairbre  Lefeachair's  mother. 

360.  -  T)A      n'OeACA'O      AgAC      A|A      An       CotlAlb,      A^Uf      A 

mA|\bA>6,=if    you    defeated    the    Collas,    and 
succeeded  in  slaying  them. 

398.  —  X)A  noccAtA  Imne  50  fAibe  .  .  .  A^tif  nAC 
C|Aeit)t:eAt)  An  teA$toi|A  finn,=if  we  make 
clear  that  there  was  .  .  .  and  the  reader 
should  disbelieve  us  . 
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F.F.  Bk.  II.    (Vol.  IX.) 

2IO. — ni  tnn'deACAr  cuj;  AT\  ATI  -0^01115  fin,  A^C 
-AitOeAjx  ATI  j;nioniA  fom  -oo  tAt>Aif\c  OJVJ\A 
50  f\6tfi6^,=instead  of  thanking  this  party 
he  reproached  them  severely  for  this  deed. 

234. — 1f  FA'TI  Am  fo  T>O  li-Ai^5eA"6  CLtiAin  TThc  tloif 
le  toclontiAit),  i  A  T)ceACc  Af  pn,  =  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Clonmacnoise  was 
plundered  by  the  Lochlonnaigh,  and  they 
went  thence. 

TBB.- 

211. "OA     feACAT1UA|\     -An     C-OlC     l61f,     1     ATI     niAIC     T>O 

•OeAtiArii,=if  he   avoids  evil,   and  does  good. 


XVI.—  VERBAL   NOUN. 

(See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.  I,  pp.  142-153.) 
A.  —  The  Dative  is  exceedingly  common  in  Keating  s  prose  : 
F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 


24.  —  tom^e-Af    p^|\Ao    dnc|\if    x>o    bpeit    leif    "oo 
niut,=Niurs    having    carried    off    the    fleet 
of  Pharaoh  Cincris. 
So  with  the  noun  of  an  intransitive  verb  :— 

236.  —  PA  CAor-CA  pn  ior»A  CAi^b^e  HIATJA  "oo 

=that  was  before  Cairbre  Riada  lived. 
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358.  --  tYlAf\        T)O        CUAtATJAf       AlCeAf         T)'        61^58      T)O 

rhuipeA-6.Ae,  =  when  they  heard  of  the  success 
of  Muireadhach. 


B.  —  A  very  common  construction  with  Keating  is  the  use  of 
A^,  IAJA,  50  (and  other  prepositions)  before  the  Verbal 
Noun,  as  in  the  following  examples  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 


2.'  —  A\\.  tnbeic  t)  ipemuf  p.AfVf.Ai'O  n^  ^15  AJ\  AT\ 
ScioA,  —  when  F.F.  became  king  of  Scythia. 

4.  —  AJA  mbeit  "DO  f\un  ^150  Geic  eol^c  fn^  n- 
atte.<v[\LAit>,==when  he  had  resolved  to  acquire 
the  various  languages. 

16.  —  A|\  mbeit  "oo  jAe'oeAt  AJ\  n-A  t)|\eit  6  SCOCA,= 
when  Scota  had  given  birth  to  Gaedheal. 

24.  —  A|A  tnbeit  t)o  AJA  n-A  t>it»i|\c,  =  when  he  had  been 
banished. 


174.  —  Afv  tnbeit  T)eAncA  t)o'n  cftnc,  =  when  the  harp 
had  been  made. 


4.  —  1A|\  bpAgb-AH  AH  tine  J:A  fine  ^156  ..... 
1  jceAnndf  T\A  SciciA,=leaving  his  eldest  son 
to  rule  Scythia. 

8.  —  j\e  T>ceACc  CAJ\  A  Aif  -oo,  =  before  his  return. 


26.  —  c|\e  beit  A|\  •oceACc  on  SCIUIA  -ooib,—  because 
they  had  come  from  Scythia. 


236.  —  50    h-A'otnAit    \\A   pi|\inne    t)6,  =  until   he    con- 
fessed the  truth. 
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218. — 50    beit    -OA    mAC    infeA>6niA,=untU    her   son 
was  fit  for  service. 

190. — 50  beit  ionnuACAi^  "01,  =  until  she  was  fit  for 
marriage. 

206. — 50   beit  T>A  Cf\£AccAib   crieAftii§Ce,= until  his 
wounds  were  healed. 


C.  —  Subject  and  Object  of  Action  in  Verbal  Noun  phrase  :  — 

E.S.  —  55.  —  ni  n-ionjjnA'O  6  "oo  gAi^rn  Aj\Ain  -oe  pem,= 
it  is  natural  that  He  should  call  Himself 
Bread. 


78.  —  £An  6  T)O  fSAOiteAt)  An  gtAif  "oo.  bi  AJA  -An 
tobAf\,=that  He  Himself  should  not  loosen 
the  bonds  of  the  leper. 

).  —  6.  —  -OA  t)CAini5  e  t)o  CAbAi^c  buAnn^ccA  T>O 
1l  en  51  fc,=  whence  it  arose  that  he  subsi- 
dised Hengist. 


22.  —  1f     longnAt)     Uom     C^nib^enf     T)O 

bpei^e    peo,  =  I    marvel    at    Cambrensis    re- 
porting this  lie. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII}.- 


272.  -  1f 

ACA    .     .     .     A^Uf     A     ttlAtA1f\     T>'pA5Alt     bA1f     t)O 

lAtAi|\  iAj\  n-A  b^eit,=sad  were  the  two 
events  that  took  place  with  regard  to  him, 
....  and  the  death  of  his  mother  im- 
mediately after  his  birth. 
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322.  —  if  e  ni  t)A  -ocAfvtA  e  t)o  t)e.An.Atii  nA 

fm,=the   reason   why   he    did   this   deed   of 
treachery    was  .  .  . 

360.  —  rmr-e  T>O  tfiAfvtJA'O  nA  5ColtA,=that  I  should  slay 
the  Collas. 

362.  —  CIA  An  ci|\  n-Aj\  triAit  teAtfA  fmn  t)o  •oeAnArfi 
pe^fAinn  cloit)irh  ?=In  what  territory  dost 
thou  wish  us  to  make  sword-land  ? 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

2.  —  |\e  bpAT)|AAij;  "oo  fiol^t)  ATI  C|\eiT)irri  m  £if\inn, 
before  Patrick  sowed  the  seed  of  Faith  in 
Ireland. 

364.  —  ITTOIAIX)  .ATI  fioj  T>O  t^t)Ai|\c  Aifi5  A  bpotA  if 
A  OpeAftAiriTi  t)6it),=:the  king  having  restored 
them  to  their  rank  and  to  their  lands. 


D. — Verbal   Noun  in  Passive  sense  : — 

TBB.  21. — on  oij\teAC  T)O  tM  ^5  T)IA  A\(  ci 

from   the    destruction    that    God    was    about 
to  inflict. 

TBB.  76. — cfe  coj\6in  TIA  rnbuAt)  T>O  beic  AJA  ci  A 
cuftA  Ai|A,=because  the  crown  of  victory  was 
about  to  be  placed  on  his  head. 

E.S.   2. — ni    t>puAi|A    neAC    "oiot)    t>Af    te    n-At)Ai|\c,    ACC 

1AT)    Ulte    t)O    iflAfXttAt),    ")    T)'ptllAn5    rnA|AC|AA,= 

Not  one  of  them  died  a  natural  death,  but 
they  were  all  slain,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
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XVII.—  AS    AND    t>0    WITH    VERBAL   NOUN. 

It  is  '  a  useful  distinction  which,  in  present-day  Irish, 
reserves  A  5  for  the  Verbal  Noun  in  an  active,  and  -oo  in  a 
passive;  sense.  Keating  knows  no  such  distinction  ;  in 
fact,  he  uses  them  sometimes  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  :— 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 


2O2.  —  lofA  Cfiofc  ttlAC  "O6  ACA  A£  A  tJAfugA'O 

A£  1tmuit>it>,=  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
who  is  now  being  put  to  death  (passive)  by 
the  Jews. 


202.  —  -DO  rhintAtiprm  A  tAAifte  cimceAtt  mo  Uioj  T>A 
ttAfujAt),^!  should  slay  all  that  were  around 
my  King  putting  him  to  death  (active). 

256.  —  T)O  tM  fi  A^  A  cAli)AC,=it  was  (lit.)  being  exacted 
(passive)  . 


T)o  tMox)  ...  ATI  CAin  fiti  feAt  '^A  -0101  50 
n-uitiAl  Ag  l,Ai5neACAit:),:=:The  Leinstermen 
paid  this  tribute  submissively  at  times. 
(The  Irish  is  passive  in  jorm). 

On  the  other  hand  both  are  used  actively  :  — 


32O.  -  ^fCAOlUf    ...     An     SLAf     T)0     tM     A|\     ATI     UTfCC    A£ 

A  congbAii  6  fluAg  JM'OJ  1TI  u  rh  An,  =  removed 
the  barrier  that  had  been  put  to  the  water 
witholding  it  from  the  King  of  Munster's 
people. 
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324.  —  ACAmAoit)  -DA  clor-  6  tieAl  50  b£Al,=we  are 
hearing  it  (it  has  been  delivered  to  us)  from 
mouth  to  mouth  (active). 

376.  -  ACA    .     .     .     'De'OA    .     .     .     A£     A     f\At)     JJUjVAt)     1      6lj\6 

•outAi$     t)ilif    nA    Scoc,=Bede    says     that 
Ireland  was  the  native  land  of  the  Scots. 


Frequently  -oo  denotes  purpose  :— 


390.  —  ni    *6eAiMiA     ACC    fC^iobAt)    CUCA    T>A 

ofvtA  A  rmiceAtt  "oo  "deAtiArfi  t)oit)  pein,= 
he  merely  wrote  to  them  to  request  them  to 
do  the  best  they  could  for  themselves. 

390.  -  CU11MT)    tlortlATIAIj    te^lOTI    T)O    ftUA$    A|\mtA    "OA 

t>j?tif\CAC€,=the  Romans  sent  an  armed 
legion  to  relieve  them. 

But,  AS  is  also  used  to  denote  purpose  :  — 


392.  —  bei^in   .   .   .   ueACcA    T>O    cti^   An    c|\6Af 

50      KottlAnACAlt!)       'gA      lAffXAlt)       O|\|\A      $An      A 

teigeAn  "DA  nAtiiAit)  t>eit  A5  "oeAnAtri  A  ltnc,= 
it  was  necessary  ...  to  send  envoys  to  the 
Romans  a  third  time,  to  beg  them  not  to 
allow  their  enemy  to  despoil  them. 

394.  -  pop   "DO    CUJ\   50    Ct£lf\   T1A   PjAAingCe  A^A  1A|\]AA1T) 

Of\|\A  p^eAtAi-oe  if  tucc  feAtirno^A  "oo  6u^ 
.  .  .  CUCA  t)o  ctot)  ejMciceACCA  Phelagian,  = 
to  send  to  the  French  clergy  to  ask  them 
to  send  them  prelates  and  preachers,  to  put 
down  the  Pelagian  heresy. 
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14.  —  5U|\  cuif  .  .  .  COACCA  'TIA  t)Ail  '^A  IAJIJVAI'O 
•oo'n  6isipc,=so  that  he  sent  envoys  to 
him,  to  invite  him  to  Egypt. 

The  force  of  -oo  *s  sometimes  CAUSAL  :— 

412.  —  A^uf  if  -DA  t>f\eic  FUAifi  t>Af,=and  she  died 
in  bringing  him  forth. 

Further  exx.  of  -00  denoting  purpose  are  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

58.  —  €Aini5  T>A  lormpuige  TMA-PTVAIT)  CAt>Af\tAif  Aip,  = 
he  came  to  him  to  ask  him  for  a  gift. 

58.  -  CA1T115     CAllte^C    "OUD        .        .        .        "DO     CAfAOIT)    Ap 

'   5«Ait\e,=a   nun   came   to   make   a   complaint 

against  Guaire. 

240.  —  ceit)  CoTijAlAC  .  .  .  T)'A^5Ain  -\  T>O  c^eACAt) 
rnurhAti,=Conghalach  went  to  plunder  and 
spoil  Munster. 

TBB.  —  9.  —  te^jCAf     jujvdb     t)o 
m^\t)  T)O 


we  read  that  it  was  of  the  skins  of  dead  animals 
that  God  made  the  first  clothes  for  Adam 
and  Eve,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  death. 

But,  in  the  same  sentence  we  find  AJ;  used  as  well  as  -oo  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX)  - 

68.  —  -Q'    lAfvjvAit)    comAif\ce    o^cfA  .   .   .  EAini5    fe, 

'   irnpit)e  t)o   CUJA  50 
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T)IA  pA  r.-A  tfiAC  -o'Aitt>eo'6A>6,=it  is  to  ask 
your  protection  that  he  has  come,  and  to  beg 
you  to  beseech  God  to  bring  back  his  son  to 
life. 

Further  examples  of  AJ  used  passively  :— 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

26. — tM  An  ciof  fom  '54  "6101  50  tiAinifijA  CojArnAic 
tmc  CuiteAnnAin,=this  rent  was  paid  to  the 
time  of  Cormac  Mac  Cuileannain. 

100. — "If  tume  cjvA  -oo  te^n  Cottitn  Citte  T)'Ainrn 
A1|\,  An  CAti  T)o  t)i  'nA  leAnlD  Ag  A  rhiinAT),^ 
Now  Columcille  clung  to  him  as  a  name, 
because  when  he  was  a  child  under  instruc- 
tion . 


XVIII.— USES  OF  CERTAIN  PREPOSITIONS. 

A. — Ag  and  te  and  -oo   are  used  to  denote   the  agent  with 
passive  verbs  : — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 

2. — 6  c-pioctitjgAt)  An  cuif\  T>O  cionnfcnAt)  teo  c^e 
tiAt)A|\,=from  finishing  a  structure  which 
they  had  begun  through  pride. 

24. — An   c-u5>OA|\  fo  "oo  n-AitteAjjAt)  A5Ainn,=this 
author  whom  we  have  quoted. 
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26. — TDO     cleAccAt)     leo     bojA     tnA|\     Afiin,=they 
•  practised  the  bow  as  a  weapon. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 


5.  —  Aguf  T)uArhATi  A  CAince  *oon  T)J\AOI  "oo 
f\AT>  CocAit)  A  leAtftnl  •oo,=and  Eochaidh 
gave  him  one  of  his  eyes,  lest  he  should  be 
satirized  by  the  druid. 


TBB.  —  69.  —  J:A  n-eigeAn  -oo  1otiAf  ATI  C|AAnn  -DO 
CfxeigeAn  A^  n-A  C^ioriAt)  TJO'TI  d|\ttitri,=  Jonas 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  tree  when  it  was 
withered  by  the  worm. 


B. — With  nouns  belonging  to  intransitive  verbs  and  with 
verbal  nouns  in  active  sense  T>O  very  commonly  denotes 
the  agent  :• — 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

48. — c^e  rhif\eif\  PA-O^AIJ  -oo  t>eATiArh  -o6,=for 
disobeying  Patrick. 

72. — 50  cilleA-6  A|\if  -oo  jAAt)  A  pfAltYi  -Qo,  =  till  he 
resumed  the  reciting  of  his  psalms. 

72. — AJA  mbeit  1  n-T  1  n-x\lt)Ain  -oo,=when  he  was 
in  I  in  Alba. 

78. — if  e  iA^]AAit)  AH  "oeit5  50  Ti-AintfMAiiAC"o6ib  -oo 
5^ofAi5  Ao-6,=it  was  their  inordinate 
demand  of  the  bodkin  that  incited  Aodh  . 
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C.  —  Aj\  and  -6  and  cj\e  are   used  to  give  THE  REASON  :  — 
F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 


44.'  —  ,AJ\  rnbeic  'TIA  tniiAOi  ^5  tlliUt)  T>O  bi  T>O  cine 
Scuic,=because  she  was  the  wife  of  Milidh, 
who  was  of  the  race  of  Scot. 

64.  —  A^  rfieiT)  ATI  cAi"Ofirh,=  be  cause  of  the  great 
intercourse. 


226.  —  'piormglAife  PA  li^mm  t)o'n  cf|\ut  .  .  .  .  Ap 
tnbeic  ponri  on  rnbAitine  t)6,  =  Fionnghlaise 
the  river  was  called,  because  it  became 
white  from  the  milk. 


294.  —  Cne-At)  fo  T)O  cotg,  A|\  tnbeic  t)o 

'T\A  cf6ACc,=this  is  a  moan  caused  by  a 
prickle,  because  there  is  a  barley  prickle  in 
his  wound. 

64.  —  togtJA'O.AH  ...   6  beic  1  5CAit)f  e.Atii 
ftnm  615111  t)'  voclAit)  TI 
their  intercourse  with  the  druids  they  caught 
up  a  certain  number  of  Irish  words. 

TBB.- 

62.  —  T)O  b^ij,  o  beit  TIA  pe^cAC  T»6,  50  rmem 
teAt-|\omn  |\e  T)iA,=because,  since  he  is  a 
sinner,  he  renders  only  partial  service  to 
God. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

78.  —  A\\  A   t)eACivACc   A  -piAf,=  because   they   were 
so  hard  to  manage. 
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92.  —  A^  A   tiotiriiAipe  .A  tAiT),=  because  they  are  so 
numerous. 


.-  —  C|\e     rhifAeif\     PA-OJVAIS     "oo     •oe.An.Atfi     -o6,=for 
disobeying    Patrick. 


TBB.  —  190.  —  cpe    pei|\5    riTDe    T>O    tuate.Atrij=  because 
they  merited  the  wrath  of  God. 

i.  —  c|\e   CAill  A   CATI.A,=:  because  of   the   viol- 
ation of   His  command. 


D. — The  preposition  ^e"  is  used  in  three  different  senses, 
representing  three  originally  distinct  prepositions  (f|\i, 
t\iA,  le  or  LA)  : — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

206. — -oo  5^0  e^glA  pe  gCoriAtt  e,=he  became 
afraid  of  Conall  (—^A,  before). 

206.^ — ottniui5teA|\  C|MUf\  LAOC  .  .  .  |\6  mAjAb.A'O 
ConAill,=three.  warriors  are  prepared,  for 
the  purpose  of  murdering  Conall  (= 
Frequent  with  verbs  of  "  saying,"  also 

42. — t)o  JAG  e^5tA  e  50  •ociocp^'b  tllilit)  'n^ 

^6  bu^iti  ^IOJACCA  H-A  SCICIA  >be,=he  grew 
afraid  that  M.  might  oppose  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  wresting  from  him  the  kingdom 
of  Scythia  (=p|\i). 

208. — ttngir-  t)e"At,cu,  gef\  te^fs  j\if  e,  1  leAtMi'o 
ConAitt,=Be*alchu  lay,  against  his  will,  in 
Conall's  bed  (=te). 
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E. — AH  is  used,  as  in  present-day  Irish,  to  denote  a  state  or 
condition  : — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

4. — A|\   Aiciu5At>,=  inhabited. 

46. — AJ\   leArmAncACc,=in   concubinage. 

54. — A|A    feAlAi-oeACc^in   succession. 

62. — AJ\  AijAleASAtX^as   loan    (-words). 

68.- — AJ\  5HAtu5At),=in  constant  use. 

64. — A|\  Aiti-oe,— in  use. 

86.- — Ap  *oAlt:ACAf,  =in  fosterage. 
346. — ^l\  to|\5,=  after  the  manner  of  ... 
190. — A|\   eAtot),=in  elopement. 

330.- — Af    btiAnnAcc,=in   service. 

• 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

298. — &K\   coiti>ce,=in   dowered   concubinage. 


F. — PA  is  ?^s^  w  /^  sense  of  "  in  reference  to,"  "  in  regard 

to  "  :— 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

134. — T>o  j;in>bfio>o  riA  TiAOirh  T)M  PA  5^n  eife^ti  -oo 
rhAncAin,=the  saints  prayed  God  that  he 
should  not  be  alive. 

68. — c'  impit>e  t)o  6t>|\  50  T)IA  PA  n-A  ITIAC  T)'AIC- 
t)eo>t)A>t),  =that  you  should  beseech  God  to 
restore  his  son  to  life. 
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XIX.— PARTITIVE     AND    DEFINING    T>O    (t>6). 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV).- 

168. — Aguf  SAD  -oo  •o.Aoimb  mnce  ACC  01115  mile 
Ve^f,  i  ceitfe  rtiite  bAn,=seeing  that  there 
were  in  it  (Ireland)  only  5,000  men  and 
4,000  women  (Partitive). 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).- 

4. — A|\  mbeit  t)o  j\un  Aige  beic  eolAC  fnA 
tnit)eA|\t<Mt),=having  resolved  to  acquire  the 
various  languages  (Defining). 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX}.- 

86. — "oo  cui|\  TTlolAife  "oo  bj\eic  ^it|\i5e  .Aif\  "ovit  1 
Ti.AlbAin,  =  M.  imposed  as  a  penance  on  him 
to  go  to  Alba  (Defining). 

96. T)A    fl-At)f\A    "O6A5    1-A|\nult)e    "DO    CtJlt)|\eA6    A1|\,= 

bound   by   twelve    iron   chains    (Defining). 

100.^ — t)o  le^n  Colum  Cille  T)'Ainrn  Aif\,=C.C.  re- 
mained as  his  name  (Defining). 

112. — j\u5  (r-e)  neAiri  -oo  |\o5^m,=took  heaven  as  his 
choice  (Defining). 

176. — "oo  bi  T>O  t|\uime  n^  t)Aoif\fe-fe  ...  .  $u|\ 
5^b  cui|\fe  tfi6|\  pf\  6i]\e^nn  uite,=the 
severity  of  this  servitude  was  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  to  all  the  men  of  I.  (Defining 
or  Causal). 
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204.  —  |?A  5eAf\Ati,AC  TAT)  .  .  .  A|\  A  linjeAT)  pem  T>O 
fluA5,=they  complained  of  the  smallness  of 
their  own  host  (Partitive). 

2O4.  -  1f     e^t)     f  C^llOtD-Alt)     UJTMIjA     50  " 

ceitj\e  tUjxeAT)  T>O  ftuA$  -p 

=  authors  write  that  the  Leinstermen's  host 

was  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  Munster- 

men's  (Partitive). 
224.  —  1TTO1-A1T)  AjA  tuic    "o'tiAifLil:)    tocLonti^c  teif,= 

seeing   he   had   slain   so   many    Lochlonnach 

nobles  (Partitive). 
250.  —  if  PIOJA  HAC  mo  "oo  nAif\e  t)Aiti-f-A  JATI  UeAfhAi|\ 

•oo      coffiArh     ionA     t)o      ctAnnAit!)     Tleitt,  — 

indeed  it  is  no  greater  shame  for  me  not  to 

defend    Tara     than     for     the     clanna     Neill 

(Partitive)  . 
266.  —  1      lonctnce     .      .      .     TI.AC   -\^it)e   T>O 


,  =  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  of  all  the  kings  of  Ireland  there  was 
none  who  kept  up  a  more  princely  house 
than  Brian.  (First  t>o  partitive,  second  one 
defining)  . 

278.  —  ni   -jAAt)A>OA|v   T)At   jCxMf  ACC   .dom    rhite  AttiAin 
•o'puijeAtt  Aif  ATI   C-AII   fom,=the  Dal  gCais 
were   at   this   time   only  a  thousand  strong, 
the    remnant    of    a   slaughter.     (Partitive). 
TBB.  —  106.  —  "DO    GIAIJ   50   jtAitie   T>O    ceAng^ 

An  tnbAf,  5^11  ce^cc  T)'A  101111^156 
pot\p65f\A,=  because  he  had  bound  death 
not  to  come  to  him  without  forewarning 
him.  (Defining).  . 
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XX.—  NOUN   PHRASES. 

(See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.  I,  pp.  158-162.) 

A.  —  The  Unbracketed  Construction  is  by  far  the  commoner 
in  Keating  :  — 

E.S.  —  25.  —  50    jvAit>    T)IA    A-p    ci  corhACCA    TIA    f^^A-pc 

ri-1utMi5eAC    T>O    cuf\  ,AJ\    jcut,  =that    God 

intended  to  undo  the  power  of  the   Jewish 
priesthood. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 


4.  —  1  n-AgAit)  tone  T)e  "oo  coirhUoti.A'6,==to  resist 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  will. 


42.  —  1  n-AJATb  t)it:>j:eAf\5,AC  if  IUCCA  po^lA  T>o 
•6eAriArh,=against  rebels  and  plunderers. 

96.  —  U<vp  6if  .  .  .  HA  ri-6i|\eAtin  "oo  t>eit  .  Ap  A 
gctun^f  pein  AC^,  =When  they  had  brought 
I.  under  their  own  sway. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 


10.  —  in-Aimfit\  -fviogACCA  6i|\eAtin  "oo  CAGAI|\C  "06,= 
on  the  occasion  of  giving  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland. 


10.  —  t)'6if   riA  fLAice   -oo   -b-dit  T>6,  =  on  presenting 
the  wand  to  him. 
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224.  —  ni  AJ\  A  leAf  luATOceAjA  ATI  cleAtfmAf  iiorn, 
Acr  AJA  ci  ceitge  T>'  imi|\c  Aij\,=it  is  not  for 
his  good  I  am  arranging  this  match,  but 
with  a  view  to  working  treachery  upon  him. 

254.  —  itroei^e  A  IOTTI  T>O  cATceArh,  =  (had)  nearly 
consumed  their  provisions. 

364.  -  Tri-OTAlX)    ATI    fiOJ    T)0     tAtDATj\C    ATfT<5    A     OjTOlA    Tf 

A  tttreAtvAirm  T)oit:),=the  king  having  restored 
them  to  their  rank  and  to  their  lands. 

TBB.     226.  -  TIT    pint    TOT1AT)    A    CTT1T1    T>O    CtAOnAt)    Ag    TTIAC 

An  -ouTne,=the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head. 

B.  —  The  Bracketed  Construction  :— 


58.  —  TTTOTATt)  [ATI  c-ocuriiAt)  tleii|vi  "oo  rhAlAifvc  A 
C|\ei  "01^1],=  after  Henry  VIII  had  changed 
his  faith. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).— 

238.  —  TIA    cfvi    seine    T)O    tM    T    nibtAummt)    [ATI    C|\IA|\ 

ij^ri],—  the   three   children   who   were   in   the 

wombs  of  the  three  women. 
406.  —  Aguf  DO  feACTiAt)  [IATJTTI  T>O  loc]  CTJ;  GOCATT) 

ATA    tif\lAniAf    ri6ilt,=and,    to    prevent    the 

spoiling   of   Leinster,    Eochaidh   put   himself 

in  the  power  of  Niall. 
2.  —  ATA  ci  [TAT)  treTn  T)O  CAorhnA  A|\  ATI  -DAIAA  frittim], 

=  with     a    view    to     protecting    themselves 

against  the  second  deluge. 
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F.F.  Bk.II  (Vol.  IX).— 

224. — cj\£  [5^™  ciof  ITlurhAn  T)O  -6iot  |\lf],  =  through 

his  not  having  paid  him  the  Munster  tribute. 

318. — uAin  if  uAi^neAf  AJ\  [i  pein  t)o  Oj\eit  teif],== 
an  opportunity  of  quietly  carrying  her  off. 


XXL— PREVALENCE  OF  THE  PASSIVE   CONSTRUCTION. 

This  is  such  a  remarkable  feature  of  Keating's  prose 
that  even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  his  works  will  not 
fail  to  reveal  it.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  : — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII}.- 

2. — 6  cjAiocnugAt)  AH  cui|\  T>O  cionnfcnAt)  Leo 
c|\e  uAt>Af\,  =  from  completing  the  tower 
which  they  had  begun  through  pride. 

8. — -oo  fui-oe.A'o  fcot  le  pemuf  f:^rAi>6,=that 
F.F.  established  a  school. 

24. — -oo    commofVA'o  .  .   .  co^At)    teo,=they   made 

war. 
24. — An     u-ujTMfx-r-o     "oo     n-AitleAtjA'O     A5Ainn,= 

this  author  whom  we  have  quoted. 
42. — -j  mAtAtJAt)  leif  e,=and  he  slew  him. 
52. — oiittiui^teAfv  ton^  teif,=he  equipped  a  ship. 
54. — if    e^t)    -oo     meAfAt)    leo   .   .   .   50     •ociubjVA'6 

lomA'o  fluA5  teif,=they  thought  he  would 

bring  a  numerous  host  with  him. 
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230.  —  lej\  cosbA'o    ei|\ic    A    AtAj%  =  who  exacted  the 
eric  of  his  father. 


304.  —  t)o  HAtrmAi>6eA>6  -\  "oo  n-ojA'otiigeA'o  le 

pein,=  which  C.   himself  renewed   and  regu- 
lated. 


329.  —  T)O    r>-itci    A   bpf\oirm    leo    "OA   eif    fm, 
this   they  took  their  meal. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  above  examples,  without 
exception,  are  more  naturally  translated  by  an  active  verb 
in  English. 


XXII.—  HEATING'S  LIKING  FOR   PROGRESSIVE  FORMS. 

(See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.  II,  p  10). 


E.S,  —  117.  —  ACA  Ambj\6f  riAOttitA  AJ;  ceAgAfg  TIA 
pif\irme  ceAT>riA,=St,  Ambrose  teaches  the 
same  doctrine. 

T).t).  —  46.  —  ACA  .  .  .  AS  A  AT>rhAa,  =  (they)  ac- 
knowledge. 

78.  -  T)0    tifVlg    50    tJptJltlt)    U5>OA1|\    .     .     .     Ag   A   A"OmAlL, 

^because    (the  foreign)  authors  (of  Europe) 
admit. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).— 

376.  -  ACA    .     .     .     t)e*OA    .     .     .    A5     A     fAA'O     JUfVAb     1      6l|\6 

-01JCA15    -DiUf    tiA    Scoc,  =  Bede    says    that 
Ireland  was  the  native  land  of  the  Scots. 
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F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

144.  —  c^e"     t>eit    A£    |?A5Ail    IOCCA  'HA  AinifMAnAit;>,= 
for  animadverting  on  his  vices. 

204.  —  -DO  bAT>Af\  pi|\  ThurfiAn  mie  AJ;  A  fAt),=All  the 
Munstermen  replied. 

TBB.- 

48.  —  ACA    pop    pot    T>A    ceAjjAfg    t)o'n    peActAC,= 
further,  Paul  teaches  the  sinner  .... 


51.  -  ACA     T)1A     A^     T)eAHAltl     bA^AIfA     1     tl-AIC     6116     fAn 

fCfviopcuif,  =in  another  place  in  the  Scripture 
God  threatens  .  .   . 

52.  —  ACA  ATI  Coinroe  A$  cuipeAt)  TIA  rroAOine,  —  the 

Lord  invites  men  .   .  . 


99.  —  if  polluf  gu|\At)  rnoiT)e  "ovut   nA  TTOAOine 

nit)  tieit  A5  A  toiftneAf5  O|\|\A,  =it  is  clear 
that  men  desire  a  thing  all  the  more  if  it 
is  forbidden  to  them! 

106.  —  CA  C|\iofr  "DA  IAJVIXATO  o|\Ainn  pAi|\e  T>O  "oeAnAtfi 
O|\Ainn  pem,  =  Christ  asks  us  to  watch  over 
ourselves. 

139.  —  ni  beitce  A$  A  feAHA"6,=non  est  negandum,^ 
we  must  not  deny. 

164.  —  ACA    pot    Ag    piofAt)    An    neic    ceA>onA,  = 
asserts  the  same  thing. 
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XXIIL— APPOSITION. 

(See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.  I,  pp.  239-240). 

Both    Logical    (merely)    and    Grammatical    apposition 
are  quite  common  in  Keating  : — 

A. — Logical,  but  not  Grammatical.: — 

E.S. — 26. — c^e     lArii,Ait:>     Stumeoin,     j\A5.Af\€,= through 
the  hands  of  Simeon  the  priest. 

48. — ioitiAig  poit  ApfCAl,  =  an  image  of  the  Apostle 

Paul. 

TXt). — 52. — 6  Aimfi|\  Au^ur-tin  m,AnAC,=from  the  time 
of  the  monk  Augustine. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV).- 

206. — 1  TToAit  A  '6eA|At)|\AtA^  TTIui|\ceA|\CAC  rnAC 
eAficA,  =  to  his  brother,  Muircheartach,  son 
of  Earc. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

358. — Allege  ingeAn  tJ-OAipe  fi  xMbAn,=Aileach, 
the  daughter  of  Udhaire,  King  of  Scotland. 

276. — pe^jA  A  mAtAf\  pem,  SA^tnc  mjeAn  Cumn,= 
the  husband  of  their  own  mother,  Sdruit, 
daughter  of  Conn. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

256. — toeiftiorm  injjeAn  AJACA'OA  imc  1Hu|\CA>6A  11110 
TTlAonAiS,  fi  iA^t^i|\  ConnAcu,=B.  daughter 
of  Archaidh,  son  of  Murchadh,  son  of 
Maonach,  King  of  W.  Connaught. 
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B.  —  Grammatical  (as  well  as  Logical)  :  — 


E.S.  —  85.  —  cum    xXnATHAir    fA5Aijvr,=to    Ananias,    the 
priest. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

242.  —  1   tnt)fAOirm   Citne  inline  fvioj   Alt)ATi,=in  the 

womb    of    Ethne,    daughter   of   the    King   of 

Scotland. 
272.  —  J:A    clArm    -oo   SAit>t>    infill     (dat.)     Cuirm    ATI 

cf\iuf\,=the  three  were  childern  of  Sadhbh, 

daughter  of  Conn. 
276.  —  1  scoirme  605^111  rnic  (gen.)  OilioltA  A  bjvAtA^ 

(gen.)    pem,=  against   Eoghan  son  of  Oilioll, 

his  own  kinsman. 
278.  —  50  ceAC  tleirhit)  -|  SAixin-oe  inline  (gen.)  Cvnrm 

A  triAtAt\  feen-)  Fem,=to  the  house  of  Neimh- 

idh  and  Saruit,   daughter  of  Conn,   his  own 

mother. 
312.  —  A|\    cutAit)    ATI    |\io5    ConmAic,=behind    King 

Cor  mac. 
314.  —  -oo    SAJUIIC   in$iti    (dat.)    Ctunn    C6AT>CAtAi5,= 

of  Saruit,  daughter  of  Conn  Ceadchathach. 
314-  —  -Ap    coniAi^ce    SA|\uice    mgine    Cumn,=under 

the  protection  of  Saruit,  daughter  of  Conn. 

322.  -  -o'      p10f      A      t>|AACAf\      pACAC      tTluateAtAin,  =tO 

visit  his  kinsman,  Fiachaidh  Muilleathan. 
360.  —  tnmjteArm  mgeAn   PIACAC  fxiog  Cineit  OO^AITI, 
Muireann    daughter   of    Fiachaidh,    King   of 
Cineal  Eoghain. 
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F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

78.  —  j\e  tirrn  ConcuGAi^  true  TleAfA  Riot;  t1lAt>,= 
during  the  time  of  Connor  MacNessa,  King 
of  Ulster. 

150.  —  11156.411  Cem  ui  ConcuftAij\  t^°5  CiAnnACCA,= 
daughter  of  Cian  o  Conchubhair,  King  of 
Ciannachta. 


294.  —  T>O     COAT)     UoijAt\t)eAU:>Ai5     tli 

n-£ijveAnn,=by  permission  of  T.  o'B., 
of  Ireland. 


XXIV.— ECLIPSIS. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  and  inconsistency 
in  Keating's  use  of  Eclipsis.  In  some  instances  there  seems 
to  be  a  survival  of  the  old  Accusative  ;  other  cases  are 
explained  by  old  neuter  nouns  ;  others  again  by  prepositions 
such  as  50  (=with)  which  originally  ended  in  a  nasal. 
The  irregular  instances  seem  to  be  often  due  to  analogy. 
A  great  many  of  the  usages  are  now  obsolete.  The  following 
examples  will  be  found  instructive  : — 

E.S. — 38.^ — "DO  ti>eif  ATI  CixiofCAije  A  lArh  on  ngu^tAinn 
cli  5tif  ^n  nguAtAinn  n-oeif,  =the  Christian 
moves  his  hand  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the 
right.  (Old  Accus.  usage). 

79. — niAfv  A  n-AbAi]A  Cf\iofc  |\if  An  mbei|\c  nt)eifci- 
obAl,=  where  Christ  says  to  the  two  disciples. 
(Old  Accus.  ^if=earlier 
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T).t). — 58- — "oojeAttCA^  lotnA'o  nt)oibeAf  n'OAOjxcLAnn'OA 
ionncA,  =  a  multitude  of  ill-conditioned  evil 
ways  will  be  found  in  thfem.  (iomA-o=O.L 
imbed  (neuter).  The  eclipsis  of  the  adj. 
after  the  gen.  pi.  (n-ooiGeAf)  is  of  course 
still  found.) 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV).- 

126. — 6  leitn  Con5CulAinn,  =  from  "  Cuchulainris 
Leap."  (Analogical,  owing  to  the  Accus. 
ComgcutAinn). 

174. — Cuj;  lAirh  n-oeif  -00  Sleitice  Tlippe,  =he  gave 
his  right  hand  to  the  Ural  Mts.  (Old  Accus. 
Observe  lAirii.  "  The  present-day  Accus.  is 
of  course  the  same  as  the  Nom.). 

.F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

18. — t)o  CAit  An  flAic  "oo  t)i  JnA  tAitti  |Mf  An  gcjxeACC, 
=he  applied  the  rod  he  held  in  his  hand 
to  the  wound.  (Old  Accus.  Observe  the 
Accus.  An  fiAic  :  mod.  An  cr-lAt). 

6. — r-An  5CAtf\Ai5,=in  the  city.  (Dat.  Aspir- 
ation would  be  the  regular  thing  according 
to  the  Old  Irish  usage). 

26. — gtif  An  Aimfif\  n>oe'i>6eAnAi5,:=down  to  a  recent 
period.  (Old  Accus.  after  5o=to).  Mod. 
usually  50  "oci  An  AimpijA  •oei'beAnAC. 

32. — 5Uf  An  bpAi^f\5e  5CAoit,  =  to  the  narrow  sea. 
(See  remark  on  last  example). 
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42.  —  50  tion   c^i   bpci-o   10115,=  with  the  crews  of 
three    score    ships    (after   the    gen.    pi. 
Cf.    Canon   O'Leary's    50    ce^nn    CJAI 


42.  —  "oo  cfiAtl  .  .  .  Ap  TTIuijA  •oUoif\jMAn,:=pro- 
ceeded  .  .  .  through  the  Torrian  Sea. 
(lTltJi|\  is  an  old  Neut.,  but  if  this  be  the  Dat. 
the  eclipsis  is  irregular.  In  present-day 
Munster  Irish  eclipsis  has  been  largely 
generalized  after  most  simple  prepositions, 
(and  the  article),  whereas  Ulster  Irish  has 
generalised  aspiration  in  the  same  circum- 
stances). 


F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX). 


2.  —  pe  bpAT)j\Ai5  "oo  fioUx'o  AD  cf\eToini  in 

=before    P.    planted   the    Faith   in    Ireland. 
(|Ae=  before,   originally  ended  in  a  nasal).  ' 

6.  —  50  n5tMt>e,  =  witri  prayers  (50=  with,  govern- 
ing the  Dat.  —  originally  ended  in  a  nasal. 
Occurs  in  poetry.  Cf.  50  n-iom^>o  fe^T> 
(t-AOi  Oifin  Ap  Uif  T\A  nOg). 

22.  —  gtjf  AH  t)CfVAt  foin,=until  that  time  (j;;o=to, 
originally  governed  the  Accus.). 

60.  —  if  T)O  $uit)e  CAimin  TiAorhtA  .  .  .  rAimg  buAit) 
5CAtA  t)o  Gfeic  A|\  JuAifie,  =it  wras  at  the 
intercession  of  St.  Caimin  that  the  battle 
went  against  Guaire  (buAit)  was  an  old 
neuter.  This  eclipsis  after  old  neuters  is 
of  course  now  obsolete,  except  in  certain 
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proper  names  like  T)AI  sCAif 

and   in   the   expression   -6  A   "DC^IATI   we   have 

the  initial  of  the  noun  itself  eclipsed  by  the 

neuter  -DA). 
68.  —  -Don  leit  cuAi"6  -oo  SliAtt  5Cj\oc,=on  the  north 

side   of  Sliabh  gCrot.     (This  eclipsis   in  the 

Dat.  is  on  the  analogy  of  the  Nom.  and  Acc.- 

r-iiAb  an  old  Neuter). 
78.  —  c|\iAn    t)feAf\   n-6ineArm,  =  a   third   of  the   men 

of   Ireland    (CJ\IATI    an    old    neuter.     The    n 

before   6ij\eArm   after  the  gen.   pi.    (t?eAf\)   is 

still  in  use.) 
88.  —  T)At  n-Ajun-6e  (like  T)Al  gCAif,  etc.  —  T)Al,  an 

old  Neuter). 
112.  —  AS    Hit)    5CinnfeAlAi$,=the    Ui    Cinnsealaigh 

had    .  .  .    (Analogical,  —  after    the    gen.     pi. 

6  5C.). 
112.  —  AS  fiot  sdrmei-oit)   (O.I.   fit  was    neut.,   but 

the  eclipsis  here  is  of  course  irregular  after 

the  dat.   sing.). 
Cf.   132.  —  -oo   Cinema  5CAi|Ab|\e   (Cenel  in   O.L 

was   neuter.     See   remark   on   preceding). 

152.—  it)i|A  CmeAt  5Con,AiU  if  gdneAt  605^111,= 
between  Cineal  Conaill  and  Cineal  Eoghain. 
(O.L  etar  governed  the  Accus.). 

152.  —  ]\i  CineiL  5CoriAitt,  =  King  of  Cineal  Conaill. 
(Analogical).  Aspiration  should  follow  the 
gen.  sing.  (m.  and  n.). 

164.  —  IA  n-Aon  (IA  an  old  neuter)  =  One  day. 

194.  —  T>O  T!)AI  sCAip     After  the  dat.  sg.  we  should 
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according  to  O.I.  usage  expect  aspiration. 
The  eclipsis  is  analogical  ;  or  we  might  of 
course  explain  such  examples  on  the  Phrase 
Noun  principle  (Studies  in  Modern  Irish, 
Pt.  I,  pp.  158-162). 

212.- — 50  rnbu.Ai-0  5cor-CAit\,=in  the  flush  of  victory. 
The  eclipsis  of  biiAi'O  is  regular,  but  that  of 
cofCAijA  is  analogical  (here  perhaps  merely 
imitative, — a  sort  of  assimilation). 

216. — OngA'o.AH  ...  50  culAig  nT)onTicA'OA,^-they 
came  ...  to  Donnchadh's  mound.  (Ordi- 
nary— 50  with  Accus.).  Nowadays,  of 
course,  we  should  say  50  CULAC  T)ormc,A-6A. 
(Notice  Accus.  culAij). 

268. — t)ul   fAn    ceAC   tt-6lA,=to   go   to  the  drinking- 
hall.     (Accusative    after    in — expressing 
motion). 

TBB.— 

12. — AH  gcein  tfiAijAe.Af  SfVA'b  T)e  in-AnAm  ATI  pi^em, 
=as  long  as  the  love  of  God  is  alive  in  the 
heart  of  the  just  man.  (Accus.  of  Time). 

18.- — e  pein  TMmocUxnn  A\(  nut  mbfieige  n^  be^t-At) 
cA>6xMtl-fe,=to  protect  himself  against  the 
false  honey  of  this  passing  life.  (The  prep. 
Aif\  in  O.I.  governed  either  the  Dat.  or  Accus. 
according  to  the  meaning.  Here  there  is 
metaphorical  motion  implied  and  so  the 
Accus.  is  natural). 

33. — ATI  seem  biof  \)eo,=while  he  is  alive.  (Accus. 
of  Time). 
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69. — -oo    conriATTAC    Cjunrfi    mbi5,=he    saw    a    little 

worm.     (Accus.    after   transitive   verb.     This 

eclipsis  is  now  obsolete). 
92. — SAC  >oocAti  -DA  "ocATrng  -j  -DA  t>CTOct:AT6  AJ\  ATI 

tiA'ouTu   TTOAormA,  =  all  the   misfortunes   that 

ever  came  or  will  come  upon  human  nature. 

(See  remark  on  Example  18  above). 
99. — CAj\    FOSJAA    n'Oe,  =in   contravention   of    God's 

command  (CAJ\  governed  the  Accus.). 
190. — cjve   pei^s   nt)e   -DO    tuilleArii,=because   they 

merited  the  wrath  of  God  (cjAe  governed  the 

Accus.). 
222. — ATI  ci  |\e  n-A|\  coiL  CCACC  im'  t)iAit)-fe  "oiulCAt) 

e   pein,=he  who  would  follow  Me,   let  him 

deny  himself  (f\e  =  le  here  causes  eclipsis  on 

the  analogy  of  |\e=before). 


XXV.—  COMPOUNDS    OF   Itt-(lOtl-). 

Keating  is  very  partial  to  these  compounds.  It  would 
be  no  harm  to  revive  the  use  of  some  of  them.  They  gener- 
ally express  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  Gerundive,  at  least 
when  they  are  derived  directly  from  transitive  verbs.  There 
are  two  classes  :•  —  1°.  Those  which  have  a  participial  form, 
like  lonAtitA.  2°.  Those  like 


E.S.  —  13.  —  lon^AGtA  :  —  T)'A  -Dion  su^Ab  tonJAbcA  ATI 
u-x5kTt:t\Torm,=to  defend  the  thesis  that  the 
Mass  is  to  be  accepted. 
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T).t).  —  56.  —  An  fviAjAil  but)  ititeAticA,=the  rule  which 

should  be  followed. 
56.  —  Ap    KA  fiAjLACAit)  if  ioncoitneAt>CA,=of  the 

rules  which  should  be  observed. 
58.  —  ni  )i-iotiCAinte  ATI  cjuc  50  nuilit)e  AJ\  A  fon,= 

the   whole  country  is  not  to   be   disparaged 

on  their  account. 


94.  —  mo|\An  T)O    neicit>    itifCfiiobcA    uij\f\e,=many 
things  which  ought  to  be  written  about  her. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

52.  —  if  in6|teit)ce  fin  Af  An  ni  -ATmbjvAmAjA  tu^f,= 
this   may   be   believed   from   what   we   have 
stated  above. 
58.  —  Af    fo    if    iotic«i5ce,=from    this    it   is  to  be 

inferred. 

64.  —  if  intheAfCA,—  it  is  probable. 
160.  —  if  e^t)  if   itiT>eAticA,=what  ought  to  de  done 
is  ... 


254.  —  gAn  IAT>  loncACuijce  |Aif,  =  although  they 
were  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field. 

290.  —  tiAt\  t?'  loncAobcA  -DO  rie^c  e,=that  he  could 
not  be  trusted  by  anyone. 

16.  —  if  LujAi-oe  if  toncuifite  in-ion5AncAf,=we 
should  wonder  all  the  less  .  .  . 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

106.  —  5^n  Aon  teAttAtv  t)iob  T>O  beit  tnleAJCA  -oo 
neAC  'T\A  t>eAtAi>6,==that  no  one  alive  might 
be  able  to  read  one  of  these  books. 
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254.  —  "OA    tnbeic  pern   ion  bu  Alice   pe  t)|\iAti,=if   he 
himself  were  able  to  fight  Brian. 

264.  —  ni    hioncujtA     AnplAit    Aip,  =he    cannot    be 
called  a  tyrant. 

TBB.- 


96.  —  if  m6iT>e    if    ineASlmsce    *6tnr,  =  you  have 

all  the  more  reason  to   fear. 

126.  —  A  f.AtfiAil  fin  if  iniAfifiACA  pe  jjui'de,  =  "  talis 
requirendus  est  ad  o  random/'  —  such  a  one 
is  to  be  sought  as  intercessor. 

275.  —  ACA  i  nt>  torn  mote  A  50  m6f\,=he  is  greatly  to 
be  dispraised. 

242.-  —  f\e  •oe^nAni  -Ajvuif  n^  1iAnmA  lOtiCfUiTDce  "66 
f6in,=to  make  the  chamber  of  the  soul 
habitable  for  Himself. 

226.  —  incfeACAncA  -oo  SAC  Aon,=to  be  avoided 
by  everyone. 


T).t).  —  34.  —  gujAAb  ioncui|i  6  teifc  6,=  that  he  should 
be  rejected  as  a  witness. 

70.  —  niof  tj'inbeitne  ^n  bfeitexxriinAf  cu^ite 
cfiotA,  =^the  native  law  of  the  land  should 
not  be  censured  on  their  account. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV).- 

146.  —  ni  iotit1A1^>=it  is  not  to  be  said  .  .  . 

190.  —  50    beic    r\A    r»-ui|\    lontoftCAi^    -61,  =  until  it 


should  become  fruitful  soil. 
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F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).— 

22. — 50   beit  lotiAifim  -00113,  =  until  they  were  able 

to  bear  arms  ;  cf.  240. 
60. — 50    n'oeme^'O     .     .     .     rj\i    ce-dt)    mile    £6Aj\ 

ifif?eAt>iiiA,=that    it    could  supply    300,000 

fighting  men.     (Cf.  218). 
72. — TIAC  loncuift   1  n-ioti5^ncAf,=that  it  is  net  to 

be    wondered    at  ... 

190. — 50    beic    lotitiuACAift  •6i,=untU  she  was  mar- 
riageable.    (Cf.  316). 
274. — ni    jtAib   Aoirotune  in-£ij\inn   loncoriitAinn  r\e 

n^omDume    t)iot),=no   one    in    I.    was    fit   to 

fight  with  any  of  them. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

250. — 6  TI.AC  -pin Urn  lOttcothfiAtc  fir-,  =  as  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  fight  him. 

TBB.— 

88. — if  moi-oe  if  loncuifi  ^n  ceifc-fe,=this 
question  is  all  the  more  to  be  considered  (put). 
Cf.  115. 

113 — imi|\ce  DA  TiAitfije  *oo  t>eit  u^l^m  inimceACCA 
^c^,=that  they  should  be  fully  ready  (Hendi- 
adys)  to  start  the  migration  of  repentance. 

136. — ni  t6if\-5tiiotfi  if  ioti]iAit>  ^\if,=it  is  not  satis- 
faction it  should  be  called. 

258. — ni  tM-o  loncufiuip  ^e  cfiAtt  Ap  |\^on  nA  h- 
xMt]M$e  50  ne^rh,=th(y  are  not  fit  tc  travel 
on  the  path  of  penance  to  heaven. 
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248.  —  tjAUAilAnigeAf  An  eA^nA  •OIA'OA  6  DetC 
ioncAicriie  =  who  corrupt  divine  wisdom  (and 
prevent  it)  from  being  assimilated  (con- 
sumed). 

195.  —  ceifvce  cj\ionA  nA  ^oifie  "oo  rhAtAi|AC  AJ\  Aibi'oitj 
AiUie  lonAOtiAij;  An  ionnf\ACAif,  =to  ex- 
change the  withered  rags  of  sin  for  the 
beautiful  festive*  garb  of  innocency. 

237.  —  ACA1T>  cj\i  neite  ioticoniAftcA,=there  are  three 
things  worthy  of  note. 

237.  —  e  j?em  -oo  ce.An5.At  jie  Oeic  iotiAifCitt,=to  gird 
himself  in  order  to  be  fit  for  a  journey. 

285.  —  n.AC  bi  iti|teACA  1  fi^n  nA  n-Ait|M5e,=that  he 
cannot  run  in  the  path  of  penance. 


XXVI.—  PARTICIPLE  OF  NECESSITY. 

Fairly  common  in  Keating,  and  not  unknown  in  present- 
day  Irish.  E.g.,  ni  seAftAticA  t)om,  =  rve  no  reason  to 
complain;  ni  h-o^m-fA  if  COJCA  e,  =  I  am  not  to  be 
blamed  : 


E.S.  —  16.  —  1f 

f\Ait)ce,=you    must    understand,    from    the 

aforementioned  passages  .  .  . 
in.  —  ni   bicce  (sic)  tteit  AS  A  feunA-6,=one  cannot 

deny. 
t).t).  —  74.  —  ni     teAticA     -oumn    -DO 

need  not  pursue  the  refutation. 
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F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV}.— 

104. — if   m  61*06    if    meAfCA   pifinne  ATI    neit-feo,= 

the  truth  of  this  is  the  more  admissible. 
148. — if  cviijce  Af  fin,=whence  it  is  understood. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).- 

16. — uime  fin  nAC  cuijice  1  5conncAt)Ai|vc,=that  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore  .  .  . 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

40. — ni     jttorn-fA    if    bei|ice     "buic    buit)eACAf  T>O 
rhic,=it  isn't   I   that  you  should   thank  for 
your  son. 
102. — ionnuf   TIAC    cuiftce  1   5ConncAt)Ai|AC,=so  that 

it  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
TBB.— 

II. flAf     CUIftCe     fCAt)     ftlA     feAttJAlt)     fA05AtCA,= 

that  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  worldly 
possessions. 

23. — ni  beicce  >o'Aom-neAC  t>eit  mtunjmeAC  Af  A 
I\AC  pein,=no  one  should  trust  in  his  length 
of  life. 

63. — nAf  tueijte  -Ooib  blioct  .  .  .  TIA  beAtAt) 
futAine,=that  they  should  not  give  up  the 
milk  of  everlasting  life. 

77. — HAC  cuftcA  t)innn  -ouit  fnA  neicib  CAtmAi-de,^ 

that    we    should    not    desire    earthly    things. 

125. — ni  feAtiCA  =  negandum  non  est  (St.  Augustine) 

=  we  should  not  deny. 

263. — turne  fin   if  t>eAHCA   t)uinn  coniAifle  poit,= 
therefore  we  should  carry  out  Paul's  advice. 
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XXVII.—  SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD. 

A.  —  Of  Indefinite  Time. 
F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV).- 


114.  —  Af   fin  ...  50    foice   An 

as  far  as  the  Magh  ;    50  foice  is  frequent. 
Cf.  50  t>ci,  50  j\6,  50  |\icci. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 


242.  —  50  ngAbAt)  neAC  ei5in  .  .  .  ce.Ann.Af  6if\eAmi, 
=  until  such  time  as  someone  .  .  .  should 
assume  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 

322.  —  50  n'oeAjxnA'O  e  fem  -oo  m$e  1  Optnl  f1°5'=:::: 
until  such  time  as  he  should  wash  himself 
in  the  blood  of  a  king. 


TBB.  —  in.  —  50  foice-fe,  =  ww^7  now. 

140.  —  50  tifo^A  cuf-A  An  Ab^OAine  UAIC  i  50  "oci 
Abb  eile  ic'  lonAt)  A^  COJA  An  coiifitionoil, 
=  until  you  abdicate  the  Abbotship  and 
another  come  in  your  place,  elected  by  the 
community. 

B.  —  With  -OA. 

In  present-day  Irish  the  past  subj.  only  is  used  with 
In  Keating,  as  in  O.I.,  the  present  is  quite  common  :  — 
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Present  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 


2O.'  -  T)A     jAOICeAin     An     C1j\     "DO     tA^n^A!^     T)1A 

•oo-jeAftAi^-r-e  jAomn  *o\,  =  if  we  reach  the 
land  which  God  has  fore-appointed  to  us, 
thou  shalt  get  a  share  of  it. 

28.  —  -OA  r>£eAC€A^  An  c-Aif\eArh-ro,=if  the  number 
be  examined. 

288.  —  -DA  "ocu^Aif  fAn   CAC  e,—  if  you  bring  him  to 

the   battle. 
398.  —  T)A  noccAf\  tinne  50  |\Ait)e  .   .   .   ,=if  we  state 

that  there  was  .  .   . 

TBB.— 

244.  -  T)A    TTOeAfMIA    fin     T>O    JTIAU     ...     til     ft-CA^At    T)6 

ATI  riAti)j\Af  u"o  An  CpAoif,=if  he  do  this 
always  he  need  not  dread  this  fever  of 
gluttony. 

259.  —  T>A     nt)AileAj\     mo     copp     "O'A     lof5AX),=if     I 
deliver  up  my  body  to  be  burned. 

254.  —  "OA  |\omneA|A  nA  nuite    tfiAome    ACA    A^AITI,  AJV 
-)     5^n     An     5^At)    AJAHI,     ni     -bem 
mbit  t)Arh,=if  /  distribute  all  my 
goods  to  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
profiteth  me   nothing.     Observe   the  deponent 
form  of  these  last  two  examples. 

45-  —  "OA  scongbAi'O  e,  nAC  f6AT)Ann  •oileAjAt)  -oo 
•6eAnArh,  =  (when)  if  he  retain  it  (food),  he 
cannot  digest  it. 
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98.  —  *OA 

•oo  coirhtioriA'6  coite  T>O  CAf\AT>,=if  the 
fulfilment  of  God's  will  be  opposed  to  that 
of  your  friend's  will. 

Past  :— 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 

272.  —  "DA  sconstiAt)  AH  triAC  SAII  tif\eic,=if  she  delayed 
the  birth  of  her  son. 


322.  —  -DA  TToeAfUiA-o  foin  50  rnA-6  ft^n  6  TI-A 

e,--if  he  were  to  do  that  he  would  be  healed 
of  his  mange. 

360.  -  T)A      TTOeACAt)      A5-AC      A]\      tlA      CottAlt>      -A^Uf      A 

mA|\t:)A>6,=if  you  z^^^  to  overcome  the  Collas, 
and  slay  them. 

398.  —  "DA  UiAit)ci    tmn    TIA|\    JAG    cine  eACCjVAtin  fAn 
^tAtfiAf  iomtAn   6if\eAnn,=Z£'£/'0  ze^e  /o 
that  no  foreign  nation  ever    acquired 
full  supremacy   over   Ireland. 

TBB.  —  139.  —  "OA  ttpeAfCAOif  neirhneACAf  AD  ceAf^ 
t>iof  1  T>ceinit)  •pti|\5AT>o|AA,=if  they  knew 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  of  purga- 
tory. 

C.  —  With  muTiA. 

F.F.  Bk.  I   (Vol.    VIII).- 

274.  —  muriA    Ci    f£    C|A6m    ftiof,=unless    he    come 
through  my  side. 
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334-  —  mutiA  tinjjeAt)  c.At\  ctVArm  but)  corfi.AjAT)  j\e  TI-A 
e.AT>.A'ri,"  i  tnun.A  ^c^orriAt)  PA  CJVATITI  but) 
coirhir-e-At  t^e  TI-.A  t;lutt,=  unless  Ae  leaped 
over  a  tree  as  high  as  his  forehead,  and 
stooped  beneath  a  tree  as  low  as  his  knee. 

398.  —  triune  bjMiceAt)  .ATI  teA$c6i|\  .  .  .  unless  the 
reader  had  seen. 

TBB.  —  57.  —  mun,A    IOC.A    .Abuf    ^f\    A    fon,  =  unless    lie 
pay  for  it  in  this  life. 

D.—  Of  Purpose. 
F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 


22.  —  eifMj;  ionnc-A  Af\  inui|A  50  bpeAfAijA  cionnuf 
fCxvpF-Am  if  p^-p^o  -pe  ceile,=do  thou  go 
on  sea  in  them  that  thou  may'st  learn  how 
we  shall  separate  from  Pharao. 

4.  —  50  bpojlAtriAt)  SAC  Aon  t)iob  ceAti^A  TIA 
Cf\ice  'TI.A  mbi-At)  pem  ATI  pe^t)  foin,=so 
that  each  of  them  might  learn  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  he  stayed  during 
that  time. 

TBB.  —  227.  —  iormuf  50  tn^t)  lujAiTje  A  t)eifcm,  ^n 
I1A1J  T)'A  bp|\orhAt)  |\uirhe, 
rn6it)e  t)o  biAt)  V1°f 
e  pem  "O'A  bpt\orhAt)  t\omp,A,=so  that  his 
(the  patient's)  disgust  might  be  all  the  less 
because  the  doctor  tastes  them  (the  medicines) 
before  him  ;  and  further,  that  the  doctor's 
knowledge  of  their  virtues  might  be  all  the 
greater,  etc. 
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XXVIIL—  CASES  ABSOLUTE. 


E.S.  —  91.  —  leijceAfv  50  n-oeACAit>  1u-OAf  cionot 

•oo  teASifiAit  |\e  Uimoceuf,=we  read  that 
Judas  went  with  a  collection  of  troops  to  meet 
Timotheus. 


F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).  —  T>O  beAnAt)  An  ceAn^A  "OAonnA 
6  ,dt)ATri  -Diet),  An  tion  •oo  bATJAfA 
ATI  cui-p,=the  human  language 
they  had  received  from  Adam  was  taken 
from  them,  —  as  many  as  were  engaged  on 
building  the  tower. 

32.  —  cjAiAltAit)  CAC  .  .  .  tucc  cf\i  to  115,=  they  all 
proceeded  .  .  .  the  crews  of  three  ships.  But 
here  we  may  have  simple  Apposition. 

224  —  iAf\fiAir  Ai|\  .  .  .  ceACc  tion  ftuA5,=she  asked 
him  to  come  with  a  full  host. 

354.  —  -oo  CUA1-6  An  tno$  Co|\b-fo  luce  300  ton5,= 
This  Mogh  Corb,  with  the  manning  of  300 
ships,  went  .  .  . 

404.  —  C15  riiAlt  ct\omfltiA5  CAi|\peAC  -o'Ai^seAn 
l_Ai5eAn,=Niall  came  with  a  strong  and  im- 
posing host  to  waste  Leinster. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 


.     .     .     CJAI    CAtA    "oo 

ConnAcc,=Guaire  came,  with  three  battalions 
of  the   Connaught  host. 
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142.  —  T>O  CUA'O.A^  HA  S-AfAceni  ftu^5  tiontfiAf\,=the 
Saracens,  with  a  numerous  host,  went  ... 
This  might  be  explained  as  a  case  of  mere 
Apposition.  Such  passages  might  then  be 
taken  as  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  absolute 
use  in  other  instances. 

164.  —  IA  n-Aon  TM  t)CAini5  TliAit  mA^cfttiAj  rnof\,= 
one  day  when  Niall  came  with  a  large  host 
of  cavalry. 


XXIX.—  SO  =  AND. 

This  is  a  common  feature  of  Keating's  style,  especially 
in  the  F.F.  and  in  narrative  passages  elsewhere  :  — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 


2OO.  —  "oo  cuAT)^i\  A-JA  p-Aitce  HA  li-C^rhnA  50 

.45  lomAiti  nA  ii  -1  nci  tin  e,=  they  went  on  the 
green  of  Eamhuin,  and  set  to  bandying  the 
brain  .  .  . 


200.  —  C15  Ce^c  of  ife^t  T)on  teic  oite  50  t\Ait>e  1 
tne.A'Oon  ^n  t)Anc-pACcA,=Ceat  on  the  other 
hand  came  secretly,  and  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  women. 


2O2.  —  c£it>     pA     "601^6   coitte  t)o   t»i 

$At>  ^5  A  je^tAiAAt)  if  ^5  A  t>UAin,=he  went 
into  an  oak-wood  hard  by,  and  set  to  cutting 
and  felling  it. 
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202.  —  -00  tmj;  An  rneAll  Af  A  ceAnn  50  t)CAini5 

•OA  mcmn  'r\A  >6iAi'6,=the  ball  bounded  from 
his  head,  and  a  portion  of  his  brain  followed 
it.  Here,  and  in  some  other  examples,  we 
can  trace  the  meaning  0/50  expressing  a 
result. 

222.  —  cui-|Aif  e  pein  cjve  •ojvdoi'oeAcc  1  tnt>t\ei5i\ioCc 
50  n'oeACAi'O  fAn  Com>6Ait,=he  put  on  a 
disguise  by  magic,  and,  went  with  the  party. 

244.  -  t)O      jJAtJATJA-p      CUAn    ...    50      T)CAj\tA      P1ACA1"6 

CAfAn  50  n-A  ftfVAtAi^  |MtJ,=they  put  into 
port,  and  met  Fiachaidh  Casan  and  his 
brother. 


274.  —  fui'bif  A|\  ctoi6  Ann,  gtifv  An  peA'd  Ceitf\e 
n-uAi-pe  pCeAT)  .  .  .  Ann,=she  sat  on  a  stone 
and  remained  there  twenty-four  hours. 

324.  —  C£IT>  50  h-At  AifeAt  50  nt)eACAit)  "oo  fnArfi 
Af  An  imn,=he  went  to  Ath  Aiseal,  and 
proceeded  to  swim  in  the  stream. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

180.  —  cfMAtlAif  An  mjeAn  50  n-A  bAnc-f\A6c  50 
n'oeACAi'O  1  n^Afx  "oon  ton5po|\c,=the  maiden 
set  out  attended  by  her  ladies,  and  went 
up  close  to  the  fortress.  Here  we  can  easily 
trace  the  meaning  of  "  until." 

180.  —  •oo-tieijM'o    An     T>f\on5    oite    Amuf    AJA    nA    n- 

AjMTlAlt)      5U|\      5At!)A>OA|\      A      n-t>|\tAfhAf      "OOlt) 

p£in,=the  remaining  party  seized  the  arms, 
and  held  them  in  their  possession.  See 
remark  on  preceding. 
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230.  —  ceit^if  1A"O  AH  AOTI  CAJ\  bo^t)  TIA  tuinge  AtnAC, 
50  rmeACA'OAfv  50  5jAi.An,  511^  bAtAt)  AtfitAit) 
fin  iA-o,=he  cast  both  of  them  overboard, 
and  they  went  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  were 
drowned.  (Result). 


XXX.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. — Prepositional  Phrase  (or  pronoun)  instead  of  Nom. 
or  Gen.  : — 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).     (See  Studies  in  Modern  Irish, 
Pt.  I,  p.  209). 

60. — nAj\  b'feAf  tDo  AJ\  •OAomeAC  no  AJ\  t>'u.Ai 5116^6 
•oon  pt\Ainsc,= that  he  did  not  know  whether 
France  was  populous  or  waste. 

214.— FA  tie  .  .  .  FA  ti-AtAi-p  T)6,=he  was  /MS  father- 

214. — TleAfA   FA   n-Ainm    ^,=her  name   was   Neasa. 

354. — ctArm  -oo  t\ij  toctonn  iAt),=they  were  sons 
of  the  King  of  Lochloinn. 

374. — ct»5AT)At\  pAt)fAi5  tec  i  ri-Aoif  A  fe  mbtiA'OAn 
rroeAS,  Aguf  *OA  fiAit\  T)6,=they  brought 
with  them  Patrick,  who  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  his  two  sisters. 

TBB. — 160.^ — AH  CAti  pA  c^eiFe  "O'A  rhi-gniotriAit)  iotiA 
•O'A  rhAit,= whenever  his  evil  deeds  were 
greater  than  his  good. 
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B. — Fern.    Adjective   not   inflected   in   Dat.    Sing.     (See 
Studies  in  Modern  Irish,  Pt.  I,  p.  239). 

E.S. — 2. — T>e'n    fioirm    6eA£    fo    nA    n-eoj\pA,=of  this 

small  portion  of  Europe. 

25. — le  puH  lUAcrhAft  An  UAin  ne^rh-u|\Coi>oi5,= 
with  tjie  Precious  Blood  of  the  innocent 
Lamb. 

C. — Subject  Pronoun  omitted  with  Verb. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 

2. — "oo  rheAf  tieit  50  ^6i-eolAC  fnA  nitGeAflAift, 
=he  determined  to  become  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  languages. 

4. — 50  t^ostArnAT!)  SAC  Aon  T>iot)  ceAngA  TIA 
C|\ice  'n-A  mbiAt)  pem  ATI  peA'b  fom,= 
so  that  each  of  them  might  learn  the  language 
of  the  country  in  which  he  stayed  during 
that  time. 

288. 1f      6At)      AT)Ut)A1|AC      UAt>5      J\1f      50      "OCItltD-pAt) 

con^nArh  T)6  *oA  tDptujeAt)  peAj\Arm  «A1'6,= 
T.  said  to  him  that  he  would  give  him  help, 
if  he  got  territory  from  him. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).— 

332. T)O    5lUA1f    AH    C-lAJAlA    teif    An    gCeAT)    ptlA1|\,= 

the  Earl  went  away  with  the  permission  he 
had  got. 

TBB. — 222. — An  ci  p6  n-AjA  colt  ceACc'  irn'  'O'lAi'Ofe 
•oiutCAt)  6  pem  i  LeAnAt)  mife,="  He  who 
would  come  after  Me  let  him  deny  himself 
and  follow  Me." 
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D. — Accusative  of  Time  and  of  Specification. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

2. — €Aj\tA  ciAn  f\oirhe  pn,=that  had  taken   place 

a  long  time  previously. 
166. — An  seem  T>O  ri\A\p,=while  he  lived. 

4. — 50  bpogtAtnAt)  SAC  Aon  t>iob  ceAngA  nA 
c-pice  'nA  mbiA>6  pem  An  peAt)  foin,=so  that 
each  of  them  might  learn  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  he  stayed  during  that 
time. 


304. — Afi  tiA  -jAiogAil:)  bA  rho  mtii|\eA|\  "j  rnuinticeA|\,= 
one  of  the  kings  who  kept  the  largest  number 
of  attendants  and  followers.  This  may  of 
course  not  be  the  modern  construction  with 
Accus.  of  specification,  but  the  same  as  the 
O.I.  inti  as  enirt  iress,=he  whose  faith  is 
weak. 

TBB. — 181. — An    ci   if   c|\tnme   coi|\e,=he   whose   sins 

are  heaviest. 
181. — su^Ab   e   buf   gei^e   piAn   tAtt,=that   he  will 

be    most    grievously    punished    in    the    next 

life. 
182. — An    ci    if    cfvuime    peACAft^he    whose    sin    is 

heaviest.  , 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

61. — An  T>fAeAm  bA  mo  ponn  T>on  tfiAiteAf  puibtit)e 
•oo  rheA'oti5A>6,  =  those  who  were  most  zealous 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  public  weal. 
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E.  —  Genitive  of  Time. 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).- 

140.  —  "oo  Un^eAt)  .  .  .  tAtfi  no  SAIAJA  SACA  mior-A 
AJ\  feAfAit)  6ipeAnn,—  a  plague  or  other 
disease  seized  upon  the  men  of  Ireland  each 
month. 

172.  —  J:A  SHAC  teif  e  p6m  t)o  beA^^At)  JACA  bUA'onA, 
=he  was  wont  to  have  his  hair  cropped 
every  year. 

200.  —  SACA  rfnoncA  "oo  ogeAt)  1  n-io^5^it  no  1  ^c^t 
1  n-AgAit)  n^  n-tlttCAC,=«s  often  as  he  went 
to  battle  or  contended  against  the  Ultonians. 
//  mionca  be  a  noun  here  at  all,  the  rh  may  be 
due  to  the  equivalent  phrase  A  ttnonc^. 
Cf.  254.  —  SAC.A  txAjVA  btiAt)Ain,=every  second 
year. 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

40.  —  -oo   $At>   m.AjA  cums   ui|\f\e  pem   CAO^A  A 


=she  bound  herself  to  give  a  sheep  out  of 
every  flock  she  possessed,  every  year. 
TBB.  —  8.  —  SACA  mAi-one,=  every  morning. 


(ni 

F.F.  Bk.  II  (Vol.  IX).- 

22O.  —  A>ou1:)|\A>OA]\    nAfv    bpo^-dit    An    c|\of  CA'6,=they 
said  that  the  fasting  was  necessary. 
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252.  —  AT>uttfVA>OAi\    nAj\    t>j?ulAif\    teo 

•OA  5ctoinn  CA^  A  nTeif,=they  said  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  property  for 
their  children  after  them. 

TBB.  —  51.  —  ni  putAij\  tiumn  fteit  feA'DrhAf  -pe  fAOt- 
fuisAt)  nA  fubAitce  •]  nA  f  0151110111,=  we  must 
be  attentive  in  performing  virtuous  and  good 
actions. 

5.  —  ni  £ulAin  T>o'n  tnte  t)tnne  t>eit  uttAtti  ^oitfie, 
=every  man  must  be  ready  for  it   (death). 


G.  —  Minor  Points. 

i°.  CIA   and   56  are   used  in   the   meaning  of   although  :— 
F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.   VIII).— 


204.  -  CM       CU1|\1T>       Ug-OAl^      ATI       CfeATlCUfA       flOf      An 

fCAi|\-fe,=  although  authors  relate  this  story. 
208.  —  j;ef\    teAfc   jMf   e,=  although   he    was   loth   to 
do  it. 

2°.  An   unusual  order  is  sometimes  met  with  :— 

F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  VIII).— 

236.  —  Aguf  pionn  t)o  DAT)A|\  u^nion  bo  6i|\6Ann  |\6 
n-A  tmn,  =  and  most  of  the  cows  of  Ireland 
were  white  in  his  time. 

3°.  TBB.  —  52.  —  leAt   Atrmi5,=our    tAftnui^. 

4°.  TBB.  —  65.  —  m6-fA-CAC,=more  than  anything.     This  is 
quite  common. 
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5°.  Instead  of  our   6  -oeAr-,   6  CUAI-O   (Southwards,   North- 
wards), Keating  usually  has  but)  "Oe^f,   but) 


F.F.  Bk.  I  (Vol.  IV).- 

110.  —  5At)Air  CeAjATYmA  An  leAC  but)  t>eAf,=C.  took 

the   Southern   half.     Here   we   see   it   in   its 

literal  meaning  —  "  which  was  in  the  South." 
no.  —  6     AcctiAC     but)     cuAit),=from     Ath    Cliath 

Northwards. 
130.  —  A  bun  j\e  n-AtbAin,  foij\  but)  cuAit>,=its  foot 

to  Scotland  North-eastwards. 
A   ceAnn    f\if   ^n    SpAm,    fiA|\    but)    t)eAf,=its 

head   towards   Spain,    to   the    South-west. 


XXXI.— HEATING'S  USE  OF  METAPHOR. 

In  his  more  imaginative  works,  i.e.,  the  600^1^-851  AC 
and  C|\i  thof\-$Aoite  ^n  t3^if,  our  author  is  very  fond  of 
metaphorical  language.     We  may  distinguish  three  grades  : 

A. — Cases   where   the   metaphor  is   easy   and   natural, 
such  as  that  in  TBB.,  p.  190  :— 

•oo    rhur-cLAt)    meAnrriAn    n^    bpe.Act.AC   A   fUAti 

feAcniAitt  i  A    n^Alt    neAtiipAi|Ae,=:in    order 

to  rouse  the  sinners'  spirit  from  the  slumber 

of  neglect  and  the  cloud  of  inattention. 

Here  there  is  no  violence  to  language,  the  comparison 

involved   in    the    metaphor    being    natural    and   universal. 

In  fact  the  genitives  are  practically  equivalent  to  adjectives. 
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B.  —  Where  the  transference  of  terms  involved,  although 
not  the  expression  of  a  natural  and  universal  comparison, 
is  made  easy  by  a  virtual  simile  underlying  the  phrase  :— 


TBB.  —  64.  —  ceij\in   T>O   SAC  cj\eACc  ATI   cfAt)A>6,=  piety 
is  a  medicine  for  every  wound. 

Here  spiritual  failings  and  sins  are  virtually  compared 
to  bodily  wounds,  —  which  facilitates  the  statement  that 
piety  is  the  healing  plaster. 

64.  —  Unti-teigip  "oo  SAC  toe  ATI  1,01^-51110111,= 
satisfaction  is  a  healing  herb  for  every  hurt. 
The  same  remark  applies  here. 


C.  —  In  his  bolder  metaphors  he  invariably  prepares 
the  way,  by  giving  us  first  the  fact  or  fable  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  metaphor.  It  is  thus  toned  down,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  accept  it  without  feeling  that  the  language 
is  being  tortured  out  of  its  natural  meaning  :  — 


TBB.  —  22.  —  |\e  cfUAtt  AH  teAf\  UiAt-tormAC  HA  toC'o,= 
while  journeying  over  the  swift-waved  sea 
of  sin. 

Here,  and  in  the  metaphors  which  follow  on  this  page 
(TBB.  2.2)  we  are  previously  prepared  by  a  reference  to 
frail  earthen  vessels  sailing  on  stormy  seas  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 

So  boctiA  TIA  beAtA-6  CA-bAitl,=//^  ocean  of  this 

present  life. 

oi"6ce  TIA   ri-uj\c6i>oe,—  the  night  of  iniquity. 
PA    t)oitt>-ceo    T)ut:>Ailce    ~]    T>t\oc-tu'nn,=  under 
the  darksome  fog  of  vice  and  ill-will. 
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50  cuAn  A  cjAice  •o£i'beAnAi5;e  1 
c-piAt)  nA  colnA,  =to  the  haven  of  his  last 
end  in  the  earthy  skiff  of  the  flesh. 
24.  —  tAirh-'oee  nA  locc  T>O  leonAt)  -j  "oo  leATDtAAt) 
te  n-6fvo  nA  ri-Aicj\i$;e  AJ\  leic  luim  ATI 
toif\-5niorhA,=to  wound  and  mangle  the 
idols  of  our  vices  with  the  hammer  of  re- 
pentance on  the  bare  anvil  of  satisfaction. 

Here  the  way  was  prepared  by  a  reference  to  the  4th 
Bk.  of  Kings,  Ch.  xxiii,  v.  4. 

31.  —  tin^T-D  CAJ\  trmj\Ait:>  nA  rnbAlt  -\  CA^  coml.A'o.Aib 
DA  5ceAt)|?A-6,=they  rush  in  over  the  ramparts 
of  the  limbs,  and  past  the  doors  of  the  senses. 

Here  the  preparation  consisted  of  the  picture  of  a 
captain  who  has  but  a  small  force  to  defend  a  frail  castle, 
surrounded  by  strong  and  powerful  foes.  The  captain 
represents  the  soul,  his  "  beA^An  tmit)ne  "  are  the  senses, 
the  body  is  the  frail  castle  to  be  defended,  and  the  enemy 
consists  of  sickness  and  sudden  fits,  under  their  captain, 
Death.  In  corhiAt)Ait)  therefore  the  metaphor  is  a  little 
<  mixed.' 

37.  —  c-peitnteA-p  1e  cj\unfi  CIOCJAAIJ;  An  co5ut>Aif  i, 
=it  (the  soul)  is  gnawed  by  the  ravenous 
worm  of  conscience. 

Here  we  were  first  told  —  CAitceA-p  i  cpeitnteA-p  t6 
Cf\uniAit>  ATI  co|\p,  and  then  —  triAf  ATI  JC^A'OTIA  T/AriAm  An 


58.  —  f£i>oeA>6  fAi^neAncA  nA  r-Ainnce,=^£  hurricane 

blasts  of  covetousness. 
An  rhuT|\-fe  nA  mATlife,=Mis  sea  of  malice. 

,=//z£  wind  of  vain- 
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Here  the  metaphors  were  made  easy  by  the  previous 
reference  to  Matt,  viii,  vv.  24-25. 

71.  —  5.AOC  tiA  ti5.At.AiA  if  n.A  ti5u.Af.ACc  ^5  A  50111,= 
the  blast  of  disease  and  danger  wounding  him. 

cUMtfie  tiA  coi-pe,=#te  leprosy  of  sin. 

Oi  fe.Af5  "O^  -A5  j?e,Aj\c.Ain  Ai|\,=the  anger  of 
God  was  raining  upon  him.  Metaphors 
facilitated  by  the  story  of  St.  Martin  and 
the  scurvy  horse  on  a  windy,  rainy  day. 
In  50111  there  is  a  slight  "  mixture." 


195.  —  ceij\ce  cf\ioti.A  IIA  coij\e  t>o  rhAiAi|AC  A$  ,Ait>i'oit> 

.Ailne  ion.Aoti.Ai5  .An  iotin^ACAif,=to  exchange 
the  old  rags  of  sin  for  the  beautiful  festive 
garments  of  innocency. 

A  n-6i5ipc  HA  n-u|AC6i>oe,=out  of  the  Egypt  of 
iniquity. 

These  metaphors  are  preceded  by  a  reference  to  St.  Paul, 
Coloss.  iii,  9,  and  Exodus  xi. 

196.  —  clAi-be^ni  nA  coipe,=£fo  sword  of  sin.     Refer- 

ence to  Micheas  iii,  3  —  "  who  have  eaten 
the  flesh  of  my  people,  and  have  flayed  their 
skin  from  off  them." 

207.  —  rnit   tiA   m.Ailife,==^£   honey   of   malice.     Pre- 

ceded by  the  fable  of  the  bear  and  the  honey  m 

208.  —  cf\u.Ai>6-te.A>o  tiA  coij\e,=the  hard.  bond  of  sin. 

pfviorh-gtAf     HA     pe"ine,=the     chief   fetter    of 
punishment. 

Reference  to  Acts   xii,   6,   and  the   "  two  chains  "   of 
St.  Peter. 
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209.  —  1   5CApcAi|A   nA   coij\e,=in  the  prison-house  of 

sin. 

1    triAinnif    nA    rni-rheine,=in   the   enclosure   of 
evil-disposition. 

Preceded  by  reference  to  St.  Peter's  prison  (Acts  xii,  6). 

214.  —  neirh  nAtfAC'bA  -ATI  peACA^,=the  poisonous 
serpent  of  sin  (lit.  serpent-poison). 

Reference   to   Ammianus   xxiii,   where   he  speaks  of   a 
burning  poison. 

217.  —  nAC  •oe'in  oif\p>oeA'6  nA  n-Aitfvije  50  nuAi|\ 
An  OAif,  =who  makes  not  the  melody  of  re- 
pentance until  the  hour  of  death. 

Reference   to   the   swan   as   the   unclean   bird    (Exod. 
xi,  18). 

"  "oo  fcii      nAC  CAnArm   ceol  .   .   .  ACC  An 


228.  —  t)O|\moTic    An    tiuAi>6eAf\CA,—  £/&£    wormwood    of 
trouble. 

Reference  to  the  bitterness,  but  wholesomeness,  of  worm- 
wood. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  the  above  examples 
Alliteration  is  very  prominent,  and  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  symbol  of  the  comparison  implied  in  every  metaphor. 
This  symbolic  function  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  justification  of 
the  artifice,  but  of  course  when  used  to  excess  —  as  it  some- 
times is  by  Keating  —  it  ceases  to  be  natural  or  beautiful  or 
artistic. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  points  to  one  clear 
conclusion, — that  while  there  is  much  in  Keating's  prose 
that  is  good  and  admirable,  and  even  great,  his  work  as  a 
whole  is  uneven  ;  uneven  in  language,  because  of  the  many 
archaisms  ;  uneven  in  style,  because  of  his  many  blemishes. 
It  is  difficult  and  troublesome  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff ;  and  it  involves  time  and  painstaking  reading. 
If  this  little  work  saves  the  lover  of  Irish  even  a  little  time 
and  trouble,  and  leaves  even  a  few  of  the  precious  grains 
of  Irish  idiom  in  his  possession  we  feel  that  our  labour 
(which  indeed  has  been  a  labour  of  love)  will  have  been  well 
rewarded. 
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